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Long’s 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


For Primary Grades 


By C. C. Lone, Ph.D. 


Long’s Home Geography is the only one published that is based 
on the Report of the Committee of Ten. It is the only one that car- 
ries out in spirit and letter the methods of teaching Geography to 
beginners recommended by the Committee. 

The Report says: “ Observation should go before all other forms of 
geographical study and prepare the way for them.” This is precisely 
the function of Long’s Home Geography, and the same cannot truth- 
Sully be said of any other book. 

Long’s Home Geography is no hodge-podge or patchwork, but a 
book with an admirable plan, clearly defined and cleverly developed. 

It is ahome geography in fact as well asin name. By it children are 
led to observe and study familiar objects around the home, on the the- 
ory that ‘‘a knowledge of the home must be obtained by observation ; of 
the rest of the world through the imagination, assisted by information.” 

By carefully observing and studying the small part of the earth’s sur- 
face in the neighborhood of home, pupils obtain mental pictures which 


142 Pages. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, PREPAID. 


enable them to build up in their minds other pictures of similar but re- 
mote forms and scenes. 

The style is simple and entertaining, well befitting a text-book for 
beginners. The work abounds in artistic, instructive illustrations cal- 
culated to awaken interest and quicken the observing faculties. Its at- 
tractive appearance stimulates children to an appreciation of geography 
and a liking for its study. 

Long’s Home Geography recognizes modeling and drawing as po- 
tent factors in the teaching of geography to young people. “ Expres- 
sion is the test of the pupil’s knowledge.” 

A notable feature of Long’s Home Geography is its low price, — 
25 cents. 

Teachers who are interested in the new plan of studying geography 
outlined in the Report of the Committee of Ten are cordially invited to 
examine Long’s Home Geography, and to correspond with us with ref- 
erence to its examination and introduction. 


We also publish the Standard School Geographies of America — Appletons’, Barnes’s, Eclectic, Harper’s, Swinton’s. 
An efficient corps is constantly employed in securing accurate data of every change and discovery affecting this 
science. These are promptly incorporated in our school Geographies, which are thus kept always fresh and up 
to date. Accuracy, reliability, sound methods, and mechanical excellence have earned for these books the repu- 
tation of being the Standard School Geographies of America. 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books. 
RHETORIC: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D, late Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary, | By CHARLES DrEGARMmo, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. Great Educators’ Serits. 
and HENRY ALLEN FRINK, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Orat>ry in Amherst College. 12mo, $1.00, net. 
12mo, $1 25 net. The book gives a systematic analysis of the Herbartian theory of education as expounded by 


A TEXT-BCOK FOR SCHOOLS AND co EGES. Herbart and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school of Herbartians 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. FANCIFUL TALES. 


By Prof. GzorcE T. Lapp, Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages, $1.00, net. By Frank R. Stockton. Edited, with Notes for Use in Schools, by JULIA ELizABETH LANG- 


‘ 7 , WORTHY, Teacher in the Chicago Public Schools. With an Introduction by Mary E. Burr. 
Every teacher should read this elementary treatise on Psychology, written by an author whose Illustrated, 12mo, 135 pages. 50 cents, met. 
nence in this field of study has become world-wide. 


Depart GHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 FirtH Ave. New York. 
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Meservey’s Text-Books 


Department. 
Dec. 7, 1894, SINGLE ENTRY adopted for use in all the Grammar 


Schools of the City of Chicago ; 
Feb. 22, 1895, by act of Legislature, for all the Free Schools in 
the State of West Virginia. 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 
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By Danie Putnam, A.M., Professor of Psychology and Pedagogics in the Michigan State Normal School. 


330 pages. Cloth. Introduction price, $1.50. 


This is designed as a text-book in Normal Schools ; for reference and study in Teachers’ Institutes ; and for the private instruction of those who have 
It shows the relation of psychology to teaching with remarkable clearness and force, and at the end of each chapter gives a list 
It will prove no less interesting than instructive to teachers in every grade of work. 


missed pedagogical training. 

of books in which the chapter topic is treated, so as to cover the subject. 
Other Valuable Professional Books for Teachers. 

Elements of Psychology. By Noau K. Davis, LL.D. Intro. price, $1.80. 


Waymarks for Teachers. By Saran L. ARNOLD, Supervisor elect of Boston 
Schools 


Catalogues and circulars of all our educational publications mailed free on application. 


SILYER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


Philadelphia. 


Studies in Pedagogy. By Gen. T. J. Morcan. Intro. price, $1.75. 


Educational Mosaics. By Gen. T. J. MorcAN. Intro. price, $1.50. Intro. price, $1.25. 
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TWO SNOWDROP SONGS. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 
I. 


I heard the brown earth whisper one day, 
‘+ T have many treasures, dear, 

From the newest grassblade that pricks the sod, 
To the last red leaf of the year. 


‘+ But of all the treasures so dear to me 
That hasten the Springtide’s feet, 
The dearest of all to my loving heart 
Is the baby Snowdrop, sweet. 


‘*T am lonely, of every child bereft, 
Till [ hear her bell’s soft ring; 
Then I smile, and she smiles back at me,— 
The sweet little loving thing! 


‘*] have many treasures,” the brown earth said, 
‘* But of all my treasures dear, 
Best loved of all is the Snowdrop brave, 
The first dainty child of the year.” 


II. 
O, my darling! I am glad to see you, 
Bravely pushing through the cruel snow, 
First of all to greet the baby Springtide, 
Bending shy your tender head so low. 


All these wintry skies seem softer, warmer, 
Little Snowdrop, now that you are here. 
See! I bend to you and kiss you, 
Bravest darling of the glad New Year. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 


Princrpau E. A. SHELDON, Oswego Normal School: 
The normal schools are too ambitious to be large. 
Fewer students better trained will dispose of the crit- 
icism of normal schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. 8. Providence, R. 
Scholarship, experience, and training are alike neces- 
sary. Secondary teachers and superintendents must 
receive professional training. 


Proressor J. P. Gorpy, Ohio University : Both 
the normal school and the city training school have a 
right to exist. Each must exist for the good of the 
other, as well as for the good of the profession. 


PrincipaL JAMES M. Oneonta ¥.) nor- 
mal school: No man has any right to criticise the nor- 
mal schools who has not known them closely within 
twenty-five years; no more should he from a knowl- 
edge of any erratic normal school. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. CArroun, Worcester, Mass. : 
It will be a life-long blessing for any superintendent 
to spend one day in the Bridgewater normal school 
with Albert G. Boyden, or in the Oswego normal with 
E. A. Sheldon. The colleges may give culture, but 
they too often substitute interest in books for interest 
in children. 


State SuPERINTENDENT E. B. Prettyman, Mary- 
‘and: The normal schools are not for the training of 
teachers, but the rather professional institutions. 
The state normal school is to professionalize the 
teaching. Medical students do not take cases, law 
Students do not go into court, but they prepare their 
Students professionally for the practice of law or 
medicine. Of all the college graduates I ever had in 
the normal school at New Britain, all but twohad been 
spoiled by the college. 


THE HARVARD 


ASSOCIATION. 


PAPERS BY 


Hon. 


Frank A. Hitt, and Professors W. W. Goopwin, 


ANNA B. 


TuHompson, Paut H. Hanus, and JoHN F. WoopHuL-L. 


[Read at Harvard University, March gth. ] 


MATHEMATICS. 


BY HON. FRANK A. HILL, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The eternal relations of quantities, the discovered 
portions of which make up mathematical science, exist 
apart from the human mind. We cannot conceive of 
values unless we think of the interplay between the 
mind and mathematics and the serviceableness of the 
knowledge thus gained. There is first the conven- 
tional value. This is sometimes kept alive when the 
usefulness that created it is gone. It is one thing for 
the clerk, another for the engineer. The ultilitarian 
value of arithmetic — its value to the breadwinner — 
has been overestimated. ‘The drift to-day is to reduce 
the number and variety of themes pursued in arith- 
metic, but to press for greater accuracy and speed in 
its simpler processes. The utilitarian value of geom- 
etry in the elementary schools — not formal geometry, 
but that simpler geometry that involves the use of in- 
struments and the play of the inventive and con- 
structive faculties —has been underestimated. Both 
arithmetic and geometry should be early correlated 
with other subjects. 

The associative use of mathematics —that which 
gives definiteness and precision to ideas of quantities 
in physics, chemistry, ete.—is highly important. It 
holds people who incline to rashness of statement 
down to the verities. This use means, on the one 
hand, increase of skill; and it reveals,on the other, 
the content of what is affirmed. Moreover, when a 
mathematical principle is welded in thought to a 
scientific one, the mind’s power to revive each is 
doubled. Nay, it is possible by manipulation of 
formulas to extract principles difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to draw from verbal statements. Herbart says, 
“ By mathematics, scientific accuracy is gained for the 
fundamental ideas.” He might have added that there 
are science highways that would be closed to travel 
without mathematics. 

Next to the instrumental values come the culture 
values. Objective arithmetic and geometry aid in 
observation. The study of their facts provokes 
thought in connection with looking, and thoughtful 
observation is the only kind worth developing. In 
time children part company with the obtrusively con- 
crete and enter the realin of the abstract. One pur- 
pose of school is to strengthen power in this realm. 
This means escape from the thraldom of matter, the 
pluming of wings for flights the birds know nothing 
of. Mathematics is a valuable means for exploitation 
in this field. This is particularly true when arith- 
metic becomes universal arithmetic or algebra, and 
when objective geometry gives place to geometry 
divorced from things. 

Man reasons inductively and deductively. The 
good reasoner is as careful about his premises as his 
conclusions. Mathematics is the best school arena 
for deductive reason. The student needs training in 
both, of course, but there never was a time, even in 
the days of the medieval schoolmen, when the study 
of deductive reasoning did not whet the mind, even if 
it ad not add to the world’s store. Mathematics 
yields power in a certain sense, upon which the mind 
may draw, for it is one of the virile studies. It yields 
scant results to desultory study. It lays a tax on the 
mind. The mind that bears up under it grows in 
robustness that is analogous to that high bodily vigor 


which does not, indeed, permit the instant transfer of 
expertness in one line of work to a new and different 
line, but nevertheless honors heavy physical drafts 
upon itself. 

All these values are conditioned on methods that 
put the student on his mettle and develop power in 
him. Consciousness of power is particularly enhanced 
by the completeness and accuracy of the results 
attainable in mathematics. A theorem in geometry 
may be brought to a finish impossible in a paragraph 
about Henry VILI. The emotional excitement of the 
“ Eureka,” when the way to an original solution has 
been discovered, is unmatched in school experience. 
All this means pleasure, interest, and a spur to higher 
endeavor. While mathematical studies do not ener- 
gize all forms of mental action equally, they cannot 
be neglected without depriving the mind of a means 
of training that no other subject can make good. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND VALUES. 


BY PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS, HARVARD. 


Of the questions underlying the making of courses 
of study, the question of educational values is among 
the most important. Any consideration of educational 
ralues must include a consideration of educational 
aims. The aim of education is to prepare for complete 
living; ¢. e., for usefulness and happiness. A man’s 
usefulness and happiness depend upon his permanent 
interests ; i. e., his incentives to activity and his devel- 
oped power or skill. Consequently, the educational 
values of the several subjects depend on the incentives 
and power that they may develop. 

The kind of incentives derivable from a subject 
depend on its content (the nature of the subject-mat- 
ter). The strength and permanence of the incentives 
depend on interest. The kinds of power developed 
by a given subject also depend on the nature of the 
subject-matter. Each subject develops power mainly 
in its own field. No one subject yields either all pos- 
sible incentives or power in general. The degree and 
permanence of the power developed depend on the 
incentives actually yielded by a subject for each indi- 
vidual. 

The common measure of educational values accord- 
ingly comprises two faectors—incentives and power. 
Some subjects are richer in incentives than others, 
or yield higher incentives. Such subjects are litera- 
tures, history, some forms of art; and when these sub- 
jects really develop interest, they have accordingly a 
higher educational value than all others. Without 
interest these subjects have only a moderate educa- 
tional value in spite of their content. When the other 
subjects usually found in the course of study develop 
interest, they have a high educational value, although 
not so high as the subjects first named have; without 
interest they have very feeble educational value, espec- 
ially mathematics, which is a most narrow subject, 
although deep. 

Applying these principles to secondary education, 
we may say that the special aim of secondary educa- 
tion and the teacher's highest responsibility (a responsi- 
bility not often recognized or acknowledged hitherto) 
consists in the discovery and the special development 
of each pupil’s dominant interests (in so far as these 
interests are in harmony with the general aim of edu- 
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cation), and the constant use of the course of study as 
an intelligent means of experimentation. During the 
stage of secondary education, therefore, as the pupil 
advances, the educational values of the different sub- 
jects correspond more and more to the relative degrees 
of interest they develop. 

In the application of this principle to practice care 
must be taken to guard against the caprice or chance 
interests of pupils. Sufficient continuity and inten- 
siveness in the pursuit of any subject are essential 
to the development of power, and such pursuit only, 
for an adequate time, can determine whether the 
pupil’s interest is real or only imitative and spurious. 
Moreover, subjects needed for ethical and social en- 
lightenment on the one hand and for an appreciative 
understanding of nature on the other, must not be 
neglected or lightly set aside. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN F, WOODHULL, NEW YORK. 

Through the study of science the habit of investi- 
gation is acquired. As soon as one begins to explore by 
the methods of natural science (anda pupil in the pri- 
mary school is not too young to begin), a person feels a 
strong impulse to investigate further. He finds that 
his field of knowledge has been extremely small, and 
that he his been entertaining fantastic ideas concern- 
ing that which lies outside of his little circle. Scien- 
tific truth is absolutely open to the world. There is 
no such thing about it as an inner secret. Through 
the study of science the habit of observing relations is 
Scientific observation is always organ- 
It relates one thing to another, 


also acquired. 
ized observation. 
lighting up one fact by another. 

The study of science is valuable for the purpose of 
developing a constructive imagination. The scientific 
imagination is similar to that which enables a sculptor 
to see a statue in a block of marble, or that which en- 
ables a painter to image to himself. the picture he is 
to make upon the canvas, or that which enables the 
architect to form an idea of the building he is to con- 
struct. 
parts of an object at one time. 


Through the microscope one sees only minute 
The constructive im- 
agination needed to form a conception of the whole is 
slowly developed by working with the microscope. 
By laboratory experiments we illustrate in a small 
way the great phenomena of nature — phenomena 
which are too large to be presented as a whole to our 
observation. 
make the transition from the laboratory experiment 
to the natural phenomena. 


A constructive imagination is needed to 


For the purpose of devel- 
oping a constructive imagination, illustrative experi- 
ments have a high value and should be mingled with 
all quantitative work. 

A person who has acquired the habit of making use 
of scientific investigation, scientific observation, and 
scientific imagination will surely become well in- 
formed. Most of us are ignorant when we might be 
wise, if we would give attention to the phenomena 
which are daily presented on every hand. Science 
teaches conservatism in making and aecepting conclu- 
sions. It begets a desire to examine the evidence for 
everything. 
a world which has a passion for being hoaxed. 


It propagates a wholesome skepticism in 
If the 
scientific mind were cultivated more widely, newspa- 
pers would not tind falsifying so profitable, advertise- 
ments would not be so palpably untrue, and history 
would not need to deal with exaggerations in order to 
be readable. 
honesty. 


Science is largely a matter of common 
The first thing a person has to do when he 
wishes to begin to be an honest man is to take an in- 
ventory of his stock of knowledge, or what he has con- 
sidered knowledge, and throw much of it overboard, 
following the advice of the eminent sage who said, 
“It is better not to know so much than to know so 
many things that are not so.” 

* Common sense is not a natural heritage,— it is ae- 
quired. To this end the study of science may be made 
a most potent agency. The study of science should 
develop the capacity for earning a living. It should 
act as a moral ballast. Its devotees are not subject 


to petty vices. It cannot be said of them that “ they 
are more afraid of doing things conventionally wrong 
than of doing things morally wrong.” The study of 
science furnishes a basis for religion. “True science 
and true religion,” says Professor Huxley, “are twin 
sisters, and the separation of either from the other 
is sure to prove the death of both. Science prospers 
exactly in proportion as it is religious; and religion 
flourishes in exact proportion to the scientific depth 
and firmness of its basis.” The study of science is 
humanitarian. Professor Brinton says: “The aims 
of science are distinctly beneficent. Its spirit is that 
of charity and human kindness. Its mission is noble, 
inspiring, consolatory, lifting the mind above the 
gross contacts of life, preserving aims which are at 
once practical, humanitarian, and spiritually ele- 
vating.” 

The scientific mind enthrones reason above au- 
thority. The world has suffered too much from au- 
thority. Ignorant and unreasonable authority has 
forced into submission an ignorant and unscientific 
world, and thus resisted the progress of truth. Even 
a child has an inalienable right to an explanation 
whenever any course he is required to pursue seems 
unreasonable to him. It is tyranny to require im- 
plicit obedience whenever an explanation is possible. 


HISTORY. 


BY ANNA B. THOMPSON, BRAINTREE. 


The question as to the educational value of history 
demands: First, an analysis of the nature of educa- 
tion; secondly, an analysis of the nature of history ; 
and thirdly, the discovery of the ratio between them. 
Since education is a drawing forth of the nature of 
man, a practical answer to the question, “ What is ed- 
ucation ?”’ is impossible until we have a definite idea 
of the nature of man. Here, as in any educational 
question, we find ourselves involved in a philosophical 
discussion, for philosophy is the rock upon which edu- 
cation is founded, and any true educator must pierce 
to its depth. Lack of time compels me to put before 
you in dogmatic shape the results of my own years of 
study of the nature of the ego— “ Man is the activity 
of relating the ideal and the real; education in gen- 
eral is the development of man’s power to frame a 
noble ideal of life and to realize this ideal.” The 
special powers demanded by this common task are de- 
termined by the nature of the ideal. Since man is an 
organic being, this ideal must be: (1) An organism 
or a state; (2) a state, each one of whose members is 
a fully organized life; (8) a state whose preservation, 
both in its totality and in its individual members, is 
insured through obedience to law as law; (4) a state 
whose continual perfecting is sought through the full- 
est possible interaction of all individual ideals. The 
framing of this ideal exercises the ethical, psychologi- 
cal, logical, and acquisitive powers of man. The real 
making of this ideal demands the good will, which, as 
free will, is not subject to education. It follows 
from our analysis of man’s common task — the devel- 
opment and real making of a noble ideal of life — 
that the special powers subject to education which he 
needs in its accomplishment are the ethical, the logi- 
cal, the psychological, the acquisitive. In every 
human being these powers should be primarily 
trained, and the community must make such training 
compulsory, for its own preservation is involved 
therein. Such training is general education. The 
training of the powers needed for the particular tasks 
of private life may be left to the self-interest of each. 

The pedagogic nature of history is almost wholly 
misunderstood. ‘This misconception lies at the root 
of the complaint of teachers that history has no edu- 
cational value, and allows them to substitute com- 
placently for the true teaching of history simple 
quackery; 7. e., to do work which requires scientific 
knowledge with the equipment of a mere empiricist. 
History is the record of life; as the record of life it 
must reckon with the two sides of life ; it, too, has the 
region of the ideal and the region of the real. The 
ideal side of history is found by those systems of 
thought which man has developed in his attempt to 


rationalize his activity in doing his common task — 
political philosophy, political science, ethics, jurispru- 
dence, political economy, psychology, sociology. The 
real side of history consists of those facts in which the 
theoretic studies we have mentioned tind illustration. 

History, then, is, in its essential nature, a group of 
theoretic studies and a collection of facts in which 
these theoretic studies find illustration. Not till this 
truth has been recognized, and the study of history 
put upon a basis commensurate with its dignity as the 
record of life, can it have the efficacy in education of 
which it is capable. Not till our teachers have been 
trained in thinking can the educational value of history 
be felt in our schools. If such be the nature of history, 
it needs no arguments to prove that its study gives that 
development to the powers of man which general edu- 
tion demands. The practical question which meets 
us is, What specific means shall the teacher of history 
take in the schoolroom to effect this development and 
demonstrate the educational value of history? Every 
day’s lesson must be ordered with a view to the train- 
ing of the powers in question; train the acquisitive 
powers by requiring constant digests of subjects from 
pupils, by cultivating the logical memory, the imagin- 
ation, the feelings; train the psychological power by 
calling for the psychological analysis of historic races 
and personages from the points of view of tempera- 
ment, mental and moral qualities, and organic result 
of the interworking of all the powers; train the logi- 
cal powers by constant requirement of written discus- 
sions of simple problems in constitutional and eco- 
nomic subjects, written parallels between historic 
characters and periods, written questions whose 
answers oblige the use of principles already ac- 
quired, and of laws discovered through the examina- 
tion of facts; train more widely the logical and the 
ethical by bringing to bear the teacher’s knowledge of 
political philosophy, political science, and ethies upon 
any day’s lesson. 

The nature of education and the nature of history 
have been analyzed. It remains to state the ratio be 
tween them. Since general education is the training 
of the ethical, the logical, the psychological, and the 
acquisitive powers of man, and since history, if prop- 
erly taught, affords ample means for such trainings 
the value of history in general education is 100: 100. 
Special education —that which concerns itself witli 
the acquirement of means to end, or with the cultiva- 
tion of special faculties, may be better secured by 
other means. 


LANGUAGE. 


BY PROFESSOR W. W. GOODWIN, HARVARD. 


The claim of the classics is based on the position 
of the Greek and Roman literatures in literary history, 
and on the position of the Greek and Latin languages 
in the history and development of language. The 
Greek literature is a unique phenomenon. It devel- 
oped poetry in its various forms, history, philosophy, 
and oratory from the simplest beginnings to the high- 
est perfection, and its masterpieces still retain their 
original freshness and vigor. It had no models to 
copy, and it left little for successors to add. Rome 
succeeded to this rich inheritance, and made it thie 
basis of a new literature, which bears the stamp of 
her own genius. 

This combined classic literature has been a power- 
ful agent in the development of modern letters, and 
the classic spirit has permeated the best literatures 
of Europe so thoroughly that many of their greatest 
masterpieces cannot be understood by those who do 
not know their classic models. 

The Greek and Latin languages hold a correspond- 
ing place in the development of modern languages. 

Their greater wealth of inflections and their greater 
power of expressing distinctions of thought by pre- 
cise forms make them indispensable in linguistic 
study. Especially the Greek syntax, as developed 
and refined by the Athenians, gives the scholar at 
insight into the process of thought of a highly culti- 
vated people, and is a most important chapter in the 
history of the human mind. 

In later days classical study has been greatly en- 
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larged and made more living by the aid of photogra- 
phy, which brings the masterpieces of ancient art 
and the scenes of ancient life vividly before the stu- 
dent’s eyes, and by the increased facilities for study 
in classic lands, by which the mental horizon of classi- 
cal teachers is widened and their knowledge is deep- 


ened. This revolution even now has hardly begun. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The trouble with Newfoundland is that it is hard 
to see what benefit the world derives from the con- 
tinuance of a population on the island Codfish would 
probably be as cheap in Boston, in Norway and France, 
and in Spain and Brazil, also, after a few seasons, if 
the “oldest British colony ” should cease to exist. As 
an independent state, managing its own affairs for its 
own welfare, Newfoundland could probably hold its 
own, as a fishing community, with possibly a few out- 
side industries pursued when fishing is unprofitable. 

Newfoundland has been since the sixteenth century 
a resort for fishermen, who dried their tish on its 
shores, caught their bait in its shallows, and sometimes 
lived for long periods on the island, while their boats 
carried the catch back to Europe. Some of the most 
conservative students of the period of discovery have 
found no reason to suppose that even before the date 
of Columbus’ voyage the fishermen from Brittany may 
not have begun their annual voyages to the Newfound- 
land banks. 
steadily increased, though slowly, and the island was 


The fishing population of the island has 


fairly prosperous well into the second half of this 
century. A government had been early instituted, 
depending directly on the English crown; but the gov- 
ernment recognized the economie conditions and main- 
tained a comparatively inexpensive administration, 
These conditions finally changed, and the colonial 
establishment increased in the number of officials ap- 
pointed from England, with increased salaries and the 
inevitable enlargement in almost every line of expense. 
About fifteen years ago the government discovered 
that not only was the value of the exports from the 
island steadily falling below that of the imports, but 
that the value of the exports was steadily decreasing. 
The islanders were being more and more superseded 
on the banks by the American and French fishermen, 
and were compelled to devote themselves to the less 
profitable shore and Labrador fishing, and to the 
eatching of bait for the banks fishermen. At the 
same time, the use of steamers among the seal packs 
Was exterminating this source of income. <A law was 
made to prevent the selling of bait to the Frenchmen; 
lut, after a single season, these boats brought their 
hait from home, and the islanders were worse off than 
before. 

In 1880 the government undertook to remedy mat- 
ters by opening up the country by building railways. 
There are abundant forests on the island, which yield 
some lumber, and much soft wood for paper pulp and 
It was thought that agriculture might 
be made to pay, if means were provided for bringing 
the fertile districts within reach of some market. 
English capitalists readily loaned the money, and 
considerable lines of railway were built. By this 
operation the debt of the colony, from a merely nom- 
inal amount, was raised to more than £14—$70—a 
lead of population. The hard money of the island 
was, of course, drained away to meet the interest on 
this debt; but no inconvenience was felt, because of 
the absolute confidence which everyone felt in the 
two local banks and their paper issues of currency. 
The shares of these banks, $200 par, sold readily at 
SSO00 and at $520, respectively. The stronger of the 
two, the Union bank, paid regularly 27 per cent. on 
the par value of its shares, which were considered as 
the best possible investment for trust and similar 
‘nds, representing the savings of the islanders. 

Only an official investigation, making an honest and 
‘omplete report, could give the public all the facts 
which resulted in the collapse of last fall and winter. 
But it is not necessary to suppose anything worse 


similar uses. 


than reckless and shortsighted management on the 
part of the government to account for the present 
state of affairs. The economic forces were against 
the fishermen, who had to carry the increasing load of 
the colonial government establishment, which had to 
maintain a considerable social life, and demanded 
heavy importations of foreign luxuries. The Trinity 
bay storm of 1892, with its destruction of life and 
property, was followed a year later by the great fire 
at St. Johns. In each case a “lord mayor’s fund” 
from London, and many generous contributions from 
New England and other parts of America, afforded 
immediate relief to those who were in danger of 
physical suffering. After each disaster the merchants 
were able to obtain the funds to fit out the fishing 
vessels for the ensuing season, and so maintain the 
industry of the island. Everything was possible as 
long as the credit of the island banks was good. 
When the banks found themselves practically without 
any available assets, and the people lost faith in the 
banks last December, everything on the island, except 
life itself, stopped. There is nothing for any one to 
do, and no prospect of anything better. With the 
best possible wishes for the poor islanders, it is hard 
to see how the world needs them, at least in New- 
foundland. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, the brother of the Oxford 
professor who wrote the history of “Seven Great 
Monarchies,” was a splendid example of the union of 
scholar and publicist, of which England has furnished 
so many examples. Always a most efficient servant 
of the state, whether he was called upon to do his 
famous ride of seventy-two miles in three hours and 
seventeen minutes, to maintain a most important post 
against attacks from without and intrigues within,— 
during the Afghan war,— or as a member of the Council 


_of India, Rawlinson was no less efficient when he copied 


the lofty cuneiform inscriptions at Behistun, at the 
imminent risk of his neck; or when, in the leisure 
hours taken from official duties, when he carefully, 
patiently, determinedly studied, compared, and thought 
about these curious wedge-shaped marks, until in the 
end he added to human knowledge the ability to read 
the ancient literary remains of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys. Other men have done much to 
complete the work he began; but the “ Father of 
Assyriology ” was, to a surprising degree, individually 
responsible for this great inroad into the prehistoric 
past. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 


BY HIRAM H. BICE, HIGH SCHOOL, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


If high school courses should be abolished, whether 
the fittest studies would survive under the resulting 
conditions would depend upon the selecting agents. 
If these should be the children themselves, the fitness 
might be questionable. Children are not prepared, 
when they enter a secondary school, to choose their 
studies. Their minds are immature, unformed, un- 
furnished. They do not, too often, know what they 
want. They need, not only the mental power which 
should come as the result of earnest study in any one 
of very many lines, but also the store of knowledge 
which will help them to appreciate subjects and to 
discriminate among them. 

A student, on entering college, has this stock of facts 
and of experience with the elements of subjects, and 
is, therefore, qualified to select and to discard. He 
has, too, the sympathy and intelligent appreciation for 
departments outside of his own, which can only come 
from having had some insight, even though element- 
ary, into the subjects with which they have to do. 

If the parent is to select, in very many cases the 
result would be quite as deplorable. ‘Too many parents 
are careless and indifferent. Too many do not know 
what their children should study. Too many would 
have their children pass by an important and necessary 
study, because they themselves have had trouble 
with it. 

If the teacher is to select, it is doubtful whether he 
could do it more intelligently than he does now. 
Every good secondary school should have several 


courses. The teacher’s power to help the pupil grows 
as his acquaintance with him becomes better. If it is 
evident that the pupil can do nothing with a subject 
a good teacher will have him change, at the right time, 
to a course in which this study is not found, unless it 
be one which experience shows forty-nine children out 
of fifty should take. If he is the unfortunate fiftieth, 
he will have to stoop to the inevitable. As a public 
institution, the secondary school must satisfy the de- 
mands of the majority, that is, of the intellectually, 
great middle class, not the genius, and not the dunce. 
Although we Americans are bright, the majority are 
not geniuses. 

Elasticity and liberality, therefore, ave the principles 
on Which the high-school course should be constructed. 
It should be a frame work, incorporating those ele- 
ments of a good education which experience shows 
every child ought to have. Around these let him, with 
help from parent and teacher, arrange his electives 
There should not be too many, and should come in the 
last two years of the course, so that the teacher, his 
friend, may now, from personal knowledge of his pow- 
ers and needs, advise him intelligently. 

If the principles of psychology are true guides to 
understanding the human mind, boys and girls are not 
so different mentally that studies cannot be found 
which will have the same educational value with the 
very great majority of pupils. With some degree of 
truth one may say that they form the general course 
of treatment prescribed for developing the mind. The 
electives change in individual eases. Under no eir- 
cumstances should a study be omitted which in any way 
broadens and strengthens the child’s patriotism and 
sympathy for his fellows, since the point of view of 
his whole after life will depend upon these sentiments. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 

The annual revenue of France is about $660,000,000, and of 
England about $450,000,000. 

Mr. Brereton Baker has found, in some experiments per- 
formed by him, that. combustible bodies will not take fire at, 
nor far above, their kindling points in an atmosphere that is 
perfectly freed from moisture. He has tried phosphorus, sul- 
phur, and other equally combustible materials in air and even in 
pure oxygen, and they would not burn. 

The army of England costs about $90,000,000; that of France, 
$130,000,000; that of Germany, $100,000,000; of Ttaly, $50,- 
000,000; of Russia, $185.000,000. 

The navy of England costs $60,000,000; of France, $45,000,- 
000; Germany, $12,000,000; Italy, $20,000,000; Russia, 
$40,000,000. 

** Schnebelite,” the new explosive, was invented by two Alsa- 
tians, brothers, by the name of Schnebeline, one a priest and 
one a lieutenant in the French artillery. The base is chlorate 
of potash. 

There is a tide indicator, the only one in existence, at Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y. It tells at a glance whether the tide is rising, 
falling, or at slack water, and how high it is above mean low 
water. 

Italy’s debt is $2,400,000,000. Her income is $20,000,000 
less than the expenditures. She taxes almost every conceivable 
thing. 

The Russian government’s expenses on a peace basis, with no 
great public works, is $800,000,000 a year. 

The dual alliance of Europe is that between Russia and 
France. 

The triple alliance of Europe is that between Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. 

Italy’s financial embarrassment continues to be a subject of 
much solicitation because of the ultimate possible effect upon 
the peace and politics of Europe. 

Germany's popular opposition to the military rules of the 
nation increases. 

The Socialists and Anarchists are more and more to be feared, 
not only in continental Europe, but also in’ England and 
America. 

Italy’s revenues have seriously decreased and her rate of 
taxation is immensely high. She has the largest national debt 
and the heaviest interest burdens in Europe. 

The treaty of Arica, between Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, ex- 
pired April 4. The treaty was signed October 20, 1893, by 
which Peru ceded to Bolivia disputed territory, and the terri- 
tory of Toena and Arica were to be subject to Chile for a 
period of ten years, at which time a vote of the people of those 
provinces was to decide their future allegiance to Chile or 
Peru. The government to whom they voted to be subject was 
to pay the other $10,000,000. This naturally led to much dis- 
turbance when the time for voting came, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Speak with each pupil alone occasionally, not 
always in reproof, but sometimes in encouragement 
and praise. 


FLOWERS OF MARCH AND APRIL. 


Wood anemone. Wild cranesbill. 


Rue anemone. Polentilla. 

Meadow rue. Wild strawberry 

Blue cohosh. Travella. 

Blood root. Mitella. 

Squirrel corn. Trailing arbutus. 
Dutchman’s breeches. Dandelion. 

Cut-leaf dentaria. Plantain-leaved everlasting. 
Two-leaved dentaria. Phlox. 


Wood betony. 
White trillium. 
Red trillium. 
Grape hyacinth. 
Bellwort. 

Wild ginger. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit. 


Spring cress. 
Common blue violet. 
Downy yellow violet. 
Long-spurred violet. 
Cream violet. 
Common chickweed. 
Spring beauty. 


ARBOR DAY GEOGRAPHY.—(IL) 


14. On what continent is the giant baobab ? 

15. In what country the banyan ? 

16. The linden ? 

17. The yew ? 

18. Where is the Washington elm ? 

19. The Charter oak ? 

20. On the banks of what river was the “Treaty 
oak ” ? 

21. In what state is Genessee, that has the famous 
Wadsworth oak, 500 years old and twenty-seven feet 
in circumference ? 

22. Salem, that has a very famous oak in the old 
Friends’ cemetery ? 

23. Chico, that has an oak under which 7,000 sol- 
diers could stand and be in the shade at noonday ? 


ANSWERS. 


14. Africa. 19. Hartford, Conn. 
15. India. 20. The Delaware. 
16. Germany. 21. New York. 
17. England. 22. New Jersey. 


18. Cambridge, Mass. 23. California. 


COLLEGE ESSAY SUBJECTS. 


Will you give me the subjects for essays on the 
books in the college requirements,— those already 
used at the colleges, or others which may suggest 
themselves to you? A. B. M. 


Accompanying is a list of some forty subjects for 
essays, drawn from the prescribed books and set for 
admission examinations at colleges and_ scientific 
schools in New England and the Middle States within 
the year 1894. 


Merchant of Venice :— 

1. The trial of Shylock. 

2. If you were to act the part of Shylock, what 
traits of character, race, or personal appearance would 
you try to bring out most clearly ? 

3. Scott’s Ellen and Shakespeare’s Portia. 

4. Describe the great scenes in which Shylock 
appears. 

5. Points in common between Shylock and Uriah 
Heap. 

6. The character of Shylock. 

7. Criticise the plot of the Merchant of Venice. 

8. Which is the chief character in the Merchant of 
Venice ? 

9. Why does Bassanio wish to borrow money of 
Antonio? How does Shylock manage to get Antonio 
to sign the bond? What events during the three 
months make Shylock more revengeful ? What three 
legal points does Portia urge against Shylock at the 
trial ? 

The Abbot : — 

1. The escape of the queen from Lochleven castle. 

2. The departure of Roland Graeme from Avenel 
castle. 


3. Give the story in outline. 


Sketch Book : — 

1. The story of Rip Van Winkle. 

2. The story of the Spectre Bridegroom. 

3. The legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

4. Condense one of the papers. 

5. The relation of Hudson river scenery to Irving’s 
stories. 
Twelfth Night :— 

1. The story of Viola. 

2. The experiences of Malvolio. 


Sohrab and Rustum : — 

1. An outline of the poem. 

2. The story. 

3. Describe the details between Sohrab and Rustum. 
How does Sohrab convince Rustum that he is his son ? 
Why had not Rustum believed this before ? 


Emerson’s American Scholar: — 

1. The principal points. 

2. What Emerson thought should be the education 
of the American Scholar. 

3. Objections to Emerson’s ideal American Scholar. 

4. Your impression of Emerson’s American Scholar. 

5. Emerson’s idea of the American Scholar. 

6. Mention briefly and discuss the three main in- 
fluences that Emerson says should enter into the life 
of the scholar. 


Sir Roger de Coverley Papers : — 

1. When, by whom, and under what circumstances 
were the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers written ? 
Sketch roughly their contents. 

2. Sir Roger de Coverley’s religious opinions. 


David Copperfield : — 

1. The character of Steerforth. 

2. The story of Steerforth’s life and death. 

3. Betsey Trotwood. 

4. Copperfield’s “ First Half” at Salem House. 

5. Traits in the character of David Copperfield that 
press you. 

6. The character of Dora. 


Julius Caesar: — 

1. Traits in the character of Julius Cesar that im- 
press you. 

2. The hero of “ Julius Cesar.” 

3. Criticise the plot. 

4. The strength and the weakness of the character 
of Brutus. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology gives 
an option of two out of five quotations, of from three 
to eight lines, drawn from the books announced. The 
writer is to give the name of the book and of the 
author, and to explain briefly the circumstances of the 
scene. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHING OF BOOK- 
KEEPING. — 


BY HUGH HORTON. 


The necessity of at least rudimentary business 
training for every boy and girl is at once apparent to 
all. In America, as nowhere else, the people are all 
crowding for positions of wealth and ease. Only by 
careful economy, cautious business transactions, exact 
computations, and punctilious and complete records 
can any person hold a desirable place in the throng. 

The study of bookkeeping is foo often abused in our 
public schools. The importance of its being taught is 
realized by school directors and by them made com- 
pulsory, but the teachers and pupils alike dread it, 
and are glad when the recitations are over. The rea- 
son of this is evident. Teachers of bookkeeping are 
usually only school taught. Themselves lacking in 
practical knowledge, they are not able to present it to 
the students in a practical light. 

A text-book is a necessity in the instruction of 
bookkeeping, but the teacher should not depend on 
this entirely. In many schools only two lessons a 
week are given to this branch of study, and, as there 
is so much outside work to be done, this is not a bad 
plan. One lesson a week for text-book work is suf- 

ficient, but this lesson should be long enough to re- 


quire an hour a day of study from the average pupil. 
The recitation will consist of merely comparing and 
correcting the work. 

The other lesson each week should consist of practi- 
cal application of what they have been over in the 
text-book, and also such other points of value as the 
teacher may from time to time bring up. For in. 
stance, the first thing that the student must 1 arn js 
how to enter simple accounts in the day book and 
journal. When he seemingly has a very good idea of 
this work, give a test recitation. Send the class to 
the board. Ask each one to enter some actual trans- 
action that he has made during the last few days jn 
both day book and journal. Then ask each one to 
enter the other side of the transaction, that is, what 
the opposite party would make in his books. Let 
each pupil give an example for another pupil to solve. 

The ingenuity of the teacher will readily see how 
an hour may be thus spent very profitably. It is 
always well to remember in teaching anything that 
knowing a thing and not knowing how to apply it is 
akin to ignorance. 

The pupils are now supposed to have imbibed a 
fair comprehension of the day book and journal. 
Next they will take up the ledger. In this it is even 
more significant than in the preceding books that all 
work be done neatly and carefully. The ledger is an 
arrangem nt of all business transactions under their 
proper headings, thus forming a complete record of 
each account separately. The transposing of these 
accounts from the journal to the ledger is termed post- 
ing, and is a simple process, which, the student once 
mastering, he has learned for all time. In journaliz- 
ing, one long accustomed to the work will hesitate. 
over some new and difficult problem, but all work is 
solved when the entry in the journal is made. 

Before requiring the first regular text-book lesson 
in posting, it will be wise for the teacher to be assured 
that the pupils know how to proceed. ‘Then, after 
this lesson has been prepared and recited, an hour 
spent in blackboard review will be found valuable. 
Have written on the board, in a convenient place for 
all to see, a list of simple business transactions. Send 
class to the board, requiring the first one to write day 
book entry, the second the journal entry, and the 
third the ledger entry of the first example. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth may take the second example 
and treat it in the same way, and so on, round the 
class. Instruct them to give page entries, dates, and 
correct rulings. ‘To do this a section of the blackboard 
may be ruled off by each pupil the shape of a page in 
his book. ‘This may be ruled, paged, and entry made 
upon it, showing a facsimile of the work as it would 
appear in the book. Ample opportunity will be af- 
forded by this recitation for criticism, corrections, and 
explanations. 

As the mason takes his level and tests the correct- 
ness of his work, so the pupils will take their trial 
balance immediately after the first lesson in posting is 
finished. That it should be done so early is necessary 
that the teacher may ascertain if the books are cor- 
rectly begun. Of course, the work has all been previ- 
ously gone over in the class, but it is almost invariably 
the case that some errors will have been overlooked. 
This extra work at the commencement the class will 
find to be time well spent. 

After the trial balance is taken, a written review 
will assist the teacher to find out the individual 
advancement. Use such questions as: — 

Will your cash account show a debit or credit 
balance ? 

What do personal accounts with a debit balance 
show ? 

What accounts will always show resources ? 

What accounts record losses and expenditures ” 

Why do we take a trial balance ? 

Is the trial balance an absolute test ? 

Questions and examples of practical use will readily 
present themselves to the teacher. To repeat the 
past work till thoroughly mastered before new work 
is taken up is always a mark of prudence. The les- 
sons can be varied in form so as not to become monot- 
onous to the student, and still be drawn from the 
same principles. 


| 
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MAPLE SUGAR. 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


In the spring, just before the buds begin to swell, 
and when the first harsh notes of the blackbird are 
heard in the hedge, is the time to make maple sugar. 
This is the time when the farmer, assisted by the 
entire family, especially the little ones, taps the sugar 
bush, and for three or four weeks gives the greater 
part of his time to sugar making. 


} 


it is “boiled down.” Inside of the shanty is a large 
shallow pan called the evaporator (Fig. 5), into which 


5 


the sap is run. A fire is built in the arch under the 
pan, and the sap is “boiled down.” When the sap 


comes from the tree it is like water in appearance ; 


but as it boils it becomes darker and darker, until it 


made on it with sharpened sticks and forks. A 
clean, flat stone is procured and placed in the furnace 
to get hot. Then it is taken out, and on it buckwheat 
batter is poured, inaking the famous buckwheat pan 
cakes, or “flapjacks,” as they are 


| familiarly called. These, with 
hot syrup, are positively beyond 


deseription. 

is When the syrup is ready to “ grain” 
saucers are partly filled with it, and 
| this is stirred with a spoon or small 
Zn paddle until cool enough to eat. 


{ 
| This is the celebrated luxury called 
| “warm sugar.” 
' et If the “batch” is to be made into 


syrup, it is removed from the fire 
before it is ready to grain. After 
cooling it is put up in cans of vari- 


j fo Fi ES ous forms, and is then ready for the 
market. 
1. The first “runs” of sap are gener- 
ally used in making syrup, as the 
7 /) sap is usually more pure then, and 
f= the syrup from it has a finer flavor. 


If sugar is to be made, the syrup 
is boiled until it grains, when it is poured into tin 
moulds or dishes of various shapes, and allowed to 


A sugar bush is a wood abounding in maple trees. becomes a rich amber in color and nearly as sweet as cool. Then it is ready for the market. 


from the sap of which maple sugar and syrup are ob- 
tained. It is also called a sugar orchard. During 
the spring of the year, when the snow is disappearing, 
when it freezes at night and thaws during the day, is 
the time when the sap is obtained. It is procured 
by boring a hole an inch deep in the trunk of the tree, 
some two or three feet from the ground, and insert- 


ing a “spile” or “spout” (Fig. 1). The hook 
below the spile and attached to it is to hang the 
bucket on. When the sun thaws the sap in the tree, 
it flows out through an opening in the spile, and runs 
into the bucket drop by drop (Fig. 2). The sap 
has a sweetish taste and is pleasant to drink. Not 
only is it a favorite drink of the boys and girls who 
visit the bush, but for wild animals as well. The 


birds love to sip the sap from the bucket, and the 
squirrels think it is a treat. When old Bruin is 
around he laps it up eagerly with grunts of satisfac- 
tion. Usually the sap is gathered once each day, and 
carried in pails to a large can or barrel, which is con- 
veyed from place to place ona sled. This sled (Fig. 
3) has broad wooden runners and is drawn by horses. 
The sap is taken to the sugar shanty (Fig. 4), where 


syrup. It is now transferred to the smaller pan, on 


the right in Fig. 5, where it is made into syrup or sugar. 
Now is the most interesting time! ‘The boys and 
girls crowd around, and eagerly watch the rich syrup 


ANY i 


foam and boil. They sniff its sweet odor, and get 
ready for the feast that will soon be theirs. They will 
fill pans rounding full of clean, white snow. When 
the syrup is thick enough it is poured upon this snow 
where it quickly congeals. This is called ‘“ wax,” 


and rapidly disappears before the lively attack 


In the early days of sugar making the evaporator 
was usually a large kettle (Fig. 6), in which 
the sap was boiled into syrup, and the syrup 
into sugar without removing from the kettle. 
Troughs hollowed out of a log split through 
the middle were used instead of buckets. A 
notch was cut in the tree, and a spout inserted 
to conduct the sap into the trough; but, like 
everything else, the process of making maple 
sugar has improved. 
GLOSSARY. 

Sugar bush —a grove or wood of sugar maple trees. 

To tap or tapping —preparing the maple trees to 
secure the sap. 

Run of sap — the amount of sap taken from the bush 
ina given time. The day’s run, or the season’s run. 

Boiling down —the process of changing the sap into 
syrup. 

Sugaring off—the process of changing the syrup 
into sugar. 

The batch—the amount of syrup or sugar as the 
result of the day’s boiling. 

Wax —the congealed syrup obtained by pouring it 
on snow or ice. 


A MASSACHUSETTS GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 

BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 

It was along and dreary road —seven or 
eight hours a day, with scanty recesses, few 
holidays, and no vacations. Only benches 
without backs for the lower classes. It was 
a long, steady, persistent pull uphill. It 
meant dogged industry, persistent application, 
resignation to the inevitable. A child who 
had begun with learning in his primer the 
definition of “ Effectual Calling,’ and had fol- 
lowed this by committing “ Lilly’s Grammar,” 
had acquired n0 rose-colored of life had 
learned to spell “work” with a capital W, 
and to print it in italics. If the boys, quickly 
succeeding each other, came into these New 
England homes * trailing clouds of glory,” 
surely “the shades of the prison-house ” began 
early to close about them, and long before they 
became men they must have perceived “the 
vision splendid die away, and fade into the 
light of common day.” 

The boys were obliged to find fuel in winter. If 
any parents neglected to send wood, their children 
could have no benefit of the fire, and if they sent log 
wood, the boys must cut it up.— Lvolution of the 
Public School system of Massachusetts, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCTII 28, 


Go to Denver by all means. 

PRESIDENT Stetson of the American Institute of 
Instruction is arranging many attractions for Port- 
land. 

Tue Christian Endeavor convention in Boston will 
number 50,000. The National at Denver should equal 
half that number. 


A NEW DRESS. 

The JourNAL appears this week in a new dress, 
which was to have been donned early in March, had 
not the printing of the Reports of the Fifteen made 
sad work with these plans. It isa great pleasure to 
the JouRNAL office, as it will be to the reader, to have 
this cheery dress of type. This is but one of several 
plans for the improvement of the Journat, that was 
never so prosperous, never so widely circulated, never 
so much befriended as it is to-day. 


REPORT OF THE FIFTEEN. 

The demand for the Report of the Fifteen has been 
so great as to surprise even its most confident friends. 
The extra edition of the JournaL or Epucarion 
containing the report of Dr. Harris was speedily called 
for. The first thousand of the book form (15 cents 
single copies, 10 cents in quantity) was ordered be- 
fore it was off the press, and the second thousand be- 
fore it was on the press, and the third thousand is 
nearly exhausted already. Orders are filled in the 
order in which they were received. Our friends had 
to exercise patience, but now we can probably supply 
them as fast as they are ordered. 
to order at once, 


Advise your friends 


RETIREMENT OF MR. CROOKER. 


On the Sth instant Hon. James F. Crooker, the 
state superintendent of public instruction of New 
York, retired in favor of Hon. C. A. Skinner, whose 
election has already been announced, Mr. Crooker 
has been engaged in educational work all his life, 
having served as superintendent of the schools of 
Buffalo, for eleven years, just previous to his election 
to the state superintendency. 

The duties and responsibilities of the state superin- 
tendent of New York are, probably, greater than in 
any other state. He disburses large sums of money ; 
appoints all members of the boards of control of the 
state normal schools, all of whose acts depend upon 
his approval of their validity ; has absolute control 
of all the teachers’ training classes, and the teachers’ 
institutes; has the entire management of the examin- 
ation and certification of all persons teaching in the 
state, except in the cities; and makes final decision 
of all appeal cases arising from school administration. 
Superintendent Crooker has discharged all these im- 
portant and delicate duties with marked ability and 
He is emphatically the friend of the com- 
mon schools. 

The state system of examination of teachers, which 
is known all over the United States, has been greatly 
improved under his management, notably by the ap- 
pointment of a board of experienced school men, who 
mark all teachers’ examination papers, from all parts 


fairness. 


of the state, thus securing absolute uniformity and 


fairness. 

Mr. Crooker has won the esteem of the great army 
of educators who have come into personal contact with 
him, and he leaves the office with the certainty that, 
during his administration, all the educational interests 
of the state under his control have made decided 
advances, 


THE HARVARD ASSOCTATION, 


Everything which is needed to make an educational 
convention successful contributed to reward those who 
were at the meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, at Cambridge, March 9. The attendance was 
large, and it was more than usually sociable. 

The secondary school men and women of eastern 
Massachusetts formed the bulk of the audience, but 
there was a very large sprinkling of grammar masters 
and teachers. Harvard professors and instructors 
were well represented at all times, although the regu- 
lar demands of the class and lecture rooms prevented 
most of them from staying through the service. 

Undergraduates from the college and from Rad- 
cliffe who expect to teach—as a body the most faith- 
ful students in the university — filled up the standing 
room and many seats. To add flavor to the whole 
assembly, a few of the men and women of Cambridge 
who are interested in things in general eame to the 
meeting, in order that they might understand more 
intelligently what is being done and said by profes- 
sional educators. Throughout, the audience made one 
realize how much of the very best intellectual and 
moral —yes, and social — power of the community is 
being devoted —we say sacrificed — to the improvement 
of the generation which is to take our places. 

Those whom Professor Hanus and President Good- 
win called upon to contribute to the programme, with- 
out an exception, could be depended upon to say some- 
thing which would be worth listening to, and worth 
If all of them did not do this, it 
was only because of the impossibility for one person 
to conceive the full intent of another’s idea, and 
because most of us have a longing to do and say some- 


reading afterwards. 


thing besides that which every one knows we can do 
well. The programme was prepared with a distinct 
aim —to make a contribution toward the solution of 
the problem of Educational Values. The problem 
has oceupied the attention of Professor Hanus for 
many months past. His ideas have taken shape, 
under the influence of the opinions and connections of 
the University leaders in every department of study, 
Even more helpful and suggestive, perhaps, has been 
the constant intercourse with the most progressive of 


the secondary school men about Boston, who meet 


together each week in the Pedagogical Seminary con- 
ducted by Professor Hanus. 

After the subject had been opened by Professor 
Hanus’ carefully considered statement of what educa- 
tional aims and educational values signify, and how 
the problems which these terms suggest are to be 
solved, the educational values of the recognized sub- 
jects of the secondary curriculum were discussed jn 
turn. Anna Boynton Thompson of Thayer Academy, 
at South Braintree, who knows how to teach history 
so much better than most of us were taught that 
her work is a constant suggestion and inspiration, be- 
gan the discussion by analyzing the nature of educa- 
tion, in the line of her recent studies of Fichte. The 
ensuing analysis of the almost wholly misunderstood, 
essential, pedagogic nature of history, as a group of 
theoretic studies, and a collection of facts in which 
these theoretic studies find illustration, made possible 
the discovery of the ratio between history and educa- 
tion. 

The languages were represented by Professor Hugo 
Karl Schilling, whose German training has been sup- 
plemented by a most fruitful apprenticeship in Amer- 
ican practice, in Western small-college teaching, and 
by Professor Goodwin, who is one of the most broad- 
minded of men, and an appreciative student of litera- 
ture, despite the fact that he wrote a_ peculiarly 
successful Greck grammar. ‘The classies— meaning 
thereby Greek especially — must continue to be stud- 
ied, he said, because the Greek people developed out 
of themselves poetry and prose in its most perfect 
forms, in history, philosophy, and oratory, retaining 
in its masterpieces the original freshness and vigor. 
As a language, the power and wealth of expression 
making possible the most precise distinctions of 
thought, the Greek is not only indispensable as a 
means of linguistic training, but it reveals a most im- 
portant chapter in the history of the human mind. 

“The value of the scientific mind” was, perhaps, 
the sub-title of the paper on the Educational Values 
of Natural Science, read by Professor John F. Wood- 
hull of the New York Teachers’ College, whose labora- 
tory work has been no slight factor in making possible 
the adoption of rational methods of science-teaching in 
the schools. The paper established the fact that there 
is a general consensus of belief, among scientific men, 
in the utility of this sort of mind. Secretary Frank 
A. Hill of the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion gave what was, in many ways, the strongest 
utterance of the meeting. His paper was an argu- 
ment in favor of mathematical study, but its power 
was in its spirit and in the strength and spirit of the 
man behind it. What he said may be answered by 
the advocates of the inductive studies — whose method 
teaches them to devise and produce arguments as well 
as other contributions to human knowledge. — But the 
listener could hardly help wishing that he had obtained 
more of the power of mathematics. Our students 
might produce less, perhaps, but they would have 
more power and be of more value to the rest of the 
world, if mathematics had worked its perfeet work in 
them. 

Art was the subject for the speakers, after dinner 
had been most sociably enjoyed at the Colonial elub. 
house. Charles Eliot Norton gave the association « 
bit of his peculiar, charming, view of things, pessimis- 
tic in substance, yet optimistic in spirit, which sees 
nothing good in anything America has produced — he is 
speaking always as a devotee of The Fine Arts—yet 
which consents to believe that possibly, if we will 
only realize our terrible barbaric state, the future may 
not be all bad. The illness of Edwin D. Mead of the 
New England Magazine gave the members a chance 
to hear Mr. E. F. Fenollosa of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, who told of the practical success of the 
experiments in teaching real art to young children. 

Professor Shaler told the association of its responsi- 
bilities and its place in the larger work of bringing all 
the elements of the American educational system into 
closer union and harmony, and in carrying down 
through all the grades of instruction the inspiration of 
the University, and Professor Hanus and President- 
elect Goodrich of Salem pledged their efforts to hold 
the association to the fulfillment of its duty. 
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TEACHING IN ENGLISH. 


The 1894 report of Fitchburg, Mass., which has just 
appeared, gives in full, for the first time, the court de- 
cision regarding the teaching of English in the public 
schools. In accordance with the custom of the Jour- 
nat to give all leading school decisions throughout 
the country, this is reported at length. 

On February 5, 1891, the sub-committee on private 
schools visited one of the parochial schools of the 
city and reported that one of the two teachers spoke 
French only, and that the scholars in her room had no 
instruction whatever in English. 

The law of the state, which it is the business of 
this board to enforce, reads as follows: — 


School committees shall approve a private school only when 
the teaching in ad/ the studies required by law is in the English 
language, and when they are satisfied that such teaching equals 
in thoroughness and efficiency the teaching of the public schools 
in the same locality, and that equal progress is made by the 
pupils therein in the studies required by law with that made 
during the same time in the public schools, but they shall not 
refuse to approve a private school on account of the religious 
teaching therein. 

The committee had no hesitation in saying that 
“the school falls very far short of complying with the 
provisions of this law; therefore, every person having 
under his control a child betweer the ages of eight 
and fourteen years, and sending such child to this 
school, renders himself liable to prosecution under the 
law.” 

They recommended an aggressive prosecution of 
all parents sending children to schools which do not 
conform to the law. 

The report was referred to the committee on at- 
tendance. This committee subsequently submitted 
a report as follows: “The French parochial school 
in the Cleghorn district is not complying with the 
laws of the state, the school does not take rank with 
the public schools.” The board voted to authorize 
the committee on school attendance to prosecute, for 
neglecting to send to the public school, the parents of 
children in attendance at said school. It was the 
intention of the committee merely to bring a few 
suits in order to test the law. Judge Hayden, in 
reviewing the law and the evidence, said in relation 
to one case : — 

By the second section of the act, it is provided that only 
such schools as teach all the studies required by law in the Eng- 
lish language and come up to a certain standard of proficiency 
shall be approved by school committees, thus defining what pri- 
vate schools can be approved by school committees, and limit- 
ing their power of approval. By this limitation it would seem 
that the legislature intended that all instructions in the branches 
of learning, required by law to be taught in the public schools, 
should be in the English language. 

The defendant had under his control the child named in the 
complaint; said child is eleven years of age; the public schools 
of this city were kept open more than twenty-eight weeks during 
the time named in this complaint, and said child did not attend 
said schools during said time except for the space of seven 
days; said child did not during said time attend a private 
school approved by the school committee of this city; said child 
had not acquired the branches of learning required by law to be 
taught in the public schools; and, except for the space of six 
weeks, said child’s physical or mental condition was not such as 
to render such attendance inexpedient or impracticable. 

The single remaining question is: Has such child been other- 
wise ‘instructed for a like period of time in the branches of 
learning required by law to be taught in the public schools for a 
period of twenty-eight weeks of the time named in this complaint, 
inthe branches of learning required by law to be taught in the pub- 
lie schools. The evidence tended to show that this child, during 
some portion of the time named in this complaint, had been sent 
to a private school, but it was not shown in the evidence that 
said child had attended such school for twenty-eight weeks, or 
even twenty-two weeks (if we deduct six weeks for alleged 
sickness) during the time named in the complaint. While her 
instruction had been in English, the explanations given her by 
her teacher were in French, because, as it was testified to. the 
child could not speak English. 

I find, therefore, on this evidence, that said child has not 
been ** otherwise instructed ” for a period of twenty-two weeks 
during the time named in this complaint, in the branches of 
learning required by law to be taught in the public schools, and 
that, consequently, the defendant does not come within any of 
the exceptions set forth in the first section of the statutes, so as 
to escape the penalty therein prescribed. 

An appeal was taken from the decision of Judge 
Hayden, and accordingly the cases were taken to the 
superior court in February, 1892, Robert R. Bishop, 


presiding justice. District Attorney Gaskell for the 
prosecution, in presenting the case to the jury, said 
there had been no intention on the part of any one to 
punish parents; that the suits were brought to deter- 
mine upon the one hand the rights and the duties of 
parents, and on the other hand the duties of school 
committees. It was agreed that one case should be 
tried merely as a test case. The case selected was 
that of Frank Roberts, father of Mary Roberts, a 
child eleven years of age. There was no significance 
in the selection of the Roberts case. The facts pre- 
sented to the jury would be practically the same in 
any event. The testimony of the prosecution was in 
substance that which had been presented in the police 
court. One of the teachers from the parochial school 
was called to testify with reference to the studies pur- 
sued therein, and also the kind of instruction given. 
Objection to the admission of this testimony was 
made by the district attorney. The objection was 
sustained by the court, and the testimony was 
thereby excluded on the ground that the school had 
not been approved by the school committee. The 
point at issue was clearly whether the child had been 
“otherwise instructed ” if she had attended a private 
day school not approved by the school committee, pro- 
vided this were the only means of instruction afforded 
the child. Judge Bishop decided that such a child 
had not been instructed in conformity with the law, 
and accordingly he directed the jury to return a ver- 
dict of guilty. The case went to the Supreme court 
upon exceptions and in June, 1893, a decision was 
rendered as follows : — 


COMMONWEALTH VS. FRANK ROBERTS. 
WORCESTER, MAY 23, 1893,— guNE 21, 1893. 


Present: Field, C. J., Allen, Knowlton, Morton, and La- 
throp, J. J. 

Public Schools. Instruction of Children. Statute. Burden 
of Proof. 

If the person having a child under his control, instead of 
sending him to a public school or to a private day school ap- 
proved by the school committee, prefers to have him instructed 
otherwise, it is incumbent on him, in order to escape the pen- 
alty imposed by statute 1890, c. 384, to show that the child has 
been instructed for the specified period in the required branches 
of learning, unless the child has already acquired them; and on 
a complaint alleging a violation of the provisions of the statute, 
the defendant may show that for a like period of time, with the 
period alleged in the complaint, during the time alleged in the 
complaint, the child had been instructed in a private day school 
not approved by the school committee, in the branches of learn- 
ing required by law to be taught in the public schools. 

Complaint under St. 1890, c. 384, alleging that the defendant 
on September 1, 1890, and from that day continually to Novem- 
ber 5, 1891, at Fitchburg, ‘* did have under his control a child 
between the age of eight years and fourteen years, to wit, Mary 
Roberts, of the age of eleven years, and then and there during 
all of said time did neglect to cause said child to attend any 
public day school at said Fitchburg, for at least twenty-eight 
weeks during the school year, the said public schools of said 
Fitchburg being kept open that length of time during said time, 
and the said child not having attended for a like period of time 
a private day school approved by the school committee of said 
Fitchburg, and said child not having been otherwise instructed 
for a like period of time in the branches of learning required 
by law to be taught in the public schools, and said child not 
having already acquired the branches of learning required by 
law to be taught in the public schools, and said child’s phys- 
ical and mental condition not being such as to render such 
attendance inexpedient or impracticable.” 

Trial in the superior court, before Bishop, J., who reported 
the case for the determination of the supreme judicial court, in 
substance as follows :— 

It was proved ** that at the time alleged in the complaint the 
defendant had under his control a daughter named Mary Rob- 
erts, between the ages of eight and fourteen years, and that he 
neglected to cause her to attend a public day school in said 
Fitchburg at the time and for the period of time alleged in the 
complaint, public day schools of said Fitchburg being kept 
open in said Fitchburg for that period of time, during the time 
alleged in the complaint.” 

The defendant offered to show that for a like period of time 
with the period alleged in the complaint, during the time alleged 
in the complaint, the said Mary Roberts had been instructed in 
the branches of learning required by law to be taught in the 
public schools in a private day school not approved by the 
school committee of said Fitchburg, application to approve said 
private day school having been made to said school committee 
and refused; and asked the judge to rule that these facts, if 
proved, brought the case within the exceptions mentioned in 
the statute. The judge declined so to rule, and excluded the 
evidence. 


The jury returned a verdict of guilty. If the evidence 


offered should have been omitted, the verdict was to be set 
aside; otherwise it was to stand. 

Allen, J. The penalty imposed by St. 1890, c. 384, is not 
incurred ‘if such child has attended for a like period of time a 
private day school approved by the school committee of such 
city or town, or if such child has been otherwise instructed for 
a like period of time in the branches of learning required by 
law to be taught in the public schools, or has already acquired 
the branches of learning required by law to be taught in the 
public schools.” The words, ‘‘ if such child has been otherwise 
instructed for a like period of time in the branches of learning 
required by law to be taught in the public schools,” were first 
enacted in St. 1889, c. 464, by way of substitution for the 
words, ‘if such child has been otherwise furnished for a like 
period of time with the means of education,” which words were 
in the earlier statutes. Pub. Sts. c. 47, p. 1. St. 1873, e. 279, 
p- 1. Gen. Sts. c. 41, p. 1. 

The great object of these provisions of the statutes has been 
that all the children shall be educated, not that they shall be 
educated in any particular way. To this end public schools are 
established, so that all children may be sent to them unless 
other sufficient means of education are provided for them. Jf 
a child has in any manner already acquired the branches of 
learning required by law to be taught in the public schools, the 
law does not compel any further instruction. If it has not 
acquired them, the law requires that he be instructed in them 
for the specified time each year. Sending a child to a private 
day school approved by the school committee is enough to com- 
ply with the requirement of the law, without further inquiry. 


The Pub. Sts. c. 47, p. 2, prescribe what private day schools’ 


may be so approved. But if the person having a child under 
his control, instead of sending him to a public school or toa 
private day school approved by the school committee, prefers 
to have him instructed otherwise, it will be incumbent on him 
to show that the child has been instructed for the specified 
period in the required branches of learning, unless the child has 
already acquired them. This permits instruction in those 
branches in schools or academies situated in the same city or 
town, or elsewhere, or instruction by a private tutor or gov- 
erness, or by the parents themselves, provided it is given in 
good faith and is sufficient in extent. Jf the school commtttee 
has not approved of a particular school, or has expressly re- 


fused to approve of it, then the person having control of a child, 


if he sends the child to that school, must take the responsibility 
of being able to prove that he has been sufficiently and properly 
instructed there. He has no such responsibility if he sends the 
child to a private day school approved by the school com- 
mittee. 
The evidence which was excluded should have been admitted. 
Verdict set aside. 


The cases might have been tried again in the supe- 
rior court, but that course of procedure was not 
deemed expedient. Nearly three years had elapsed 
since the initial steps in this movement were taken 
by the school board, some of the active participants in 
the movement had ceased to be members of the board, 
one of them having removed from the city. Thecom- 
mittee deemed it unwise in view of this condition of 
affairs to reopen the cases. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


C. A. Hamlin of Syracuse has made himself a public bene- 
factor by his literature for Bird day. 


The Harvard Teachers’ Association papers, published this 
week, were prepared by the authors and used inthe Boston 
Evening Transcript upon the day of the meeting. 


‘* Notes on New Books,” by G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New York, 
is anattractive presentation, the latest and choicest publication of 
this enterprising and discriminating house. Send your name to 
the house and it will be sent you monthly free of cost. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul road issues a neat pocket 
edition of a folder in connection with the thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the N. E. A. at Denver, July 5-12, giving rates, at- 
tractions, etc. The rates are all given from Chicago, which are 
for one way plus the membership fee. The same rate will un- 
doubtedly prevail from all Eastern points. The tickets will be 
on sale from Chicago July 6-12, and good returning till Septem- 
ber 1. Everything is first class. The Chicago office is 95 
Adams street; New York office, 381 Broadway; Boston office, 
210 Washington street. 

The testimonial benefit to Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D., the author of 
‘* America,” now eighty-six years of age, will be given the after- 
noon and evening of April 3 in Music Hall, Boston. A delega- 
tion from the public schools will participate in the music. The 
Handel and Haydn Society, the Harvard Glee Club, Baldwin’s 
Cadet Band, eminent soloists, and a competent orchestra will 
add to the musical attractions. It is desired that, throughout 
the country, at noon on the 3d of April all schools unite in sing- 
ing ‘‘ America,” and that, so far as practicable, the religious 
service on the preceding Sabbath, March 31, shall include this 
hymn of patriotic praise. The suggestion that the bells of 
churches, public buildings, factories, and wherever bells 
hang, be rung for five minutes at noon of April 3 has the sanc- 
tion of the committee in charge of the testimonial. 
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PuitosopHy oF Minp. BytGeorge Trumbull Ladd. 

Cloth. 412 pp. Price, $3.00. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 

This latest work of Professor Ladd is a great surprise. He 
has done so much of late that the assumption has been that the 
newer books must be a recasting of his earlier works, at least 
that he would content himself with a recital of what others are 
thinking and writing. Contrariwise, this latest work is the 
most individual, the most self-assertive, as well as the most 
controversial of all his writings. His treatment of the volumes 
of Professor William James is heroic, to say the least. Of all 
the critics of the Harvard psychologist, Professor Ladd is easily 
the most aggressive, definite, and emphatic. 

His attitude toward natural science, psychology, and physio- 
logical psychology is as much of a surprise. His treatises on 
** Elements of Physiological Psychology,” ‘* Outlines of Physio- 
logical Psychology,” and ‘+ Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory ” have not prepared us for this. ‘True, he has always 
been * level-headed” in his presentation of the facts and 
theories of physiological psychology, but he has not been antago- 
nistic until now, when, in spirit, if not in detail, he challenges 
most of the pet claims of the ** new psychology.” He is, in this 
volume, far more conservative than we had been prepared to 
believe him capable of being.. He takes sides with the philoso- 
phers, rather than with the psychologists, with the metaphysicians, 
rather than the physiologists. 

It is quite a departure for one of the modern writers on psy- 
chology to come out so squarely for introspection, to fire the 
interrogation marks even at evolution itself. Unless I mistake 
the signs of the times, this book indicates a change of front on 
the part of many philosophers. They are to be more courage- 
ous in their challenges to the natural science psychologists, they 
propose to know upon what these amateur psychologists, as 
they style them, base their claim to the right of overturning 
‘time-honored theories and confidences. There is a disposition 
to defend that system of philosophical thought which has been 
twenty centuries in perfecting itself against that which does 
not claim twenty years of life. 

It is significant that Professor Ladd makes so vigorous a cru- 
sade, styling the position of those who claim to ignore meta- 
physics as simply absurd and ridiculous. ‘To one who has not 
read the other works of Professor Ladd, our deductions may 
seem hasty, for he does not ignore the results of natural science 
psychology. Ile treats these laboratory psychologists as good 
servants of the metaphysicians, but ridicules the idea of their 
ever becoming their masters. ‘The utmost that can ever be re- 
vealed by the laboratory is of the merest incidental value, 
never, by any possibility, touching any phase of the mind that is 
vital, never touching the cause, the individuality, the person- 
ality, the immortal element of mind. It can never tell why J 
do any one thing differently from what another does it, or why 
I do it at one time as [ would not at another; in short, why J 
am what I am, or do what I do. 

It will be ** mighty interesting” to see the reviews of this book 
which the ** other fellows” inspire or write anonymously in the 
Nation. They will probably find an excuse, at least an oppor- 
tunity. for sewing him up,” as they did the history of President 
Andrews of Brown recently. By the by, great men are lining up 
for business on opposite sides in history, psychology, and peda- 
gogy with much vigor just now. Itis a good time to be alive. 
THe BoRDERLAND OF CzAR AND Katser. By Poult- 

ney Bigelow. New York: Harper & Brothers. 343 pp. 

Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Bigelow has dedicated these ‘* Notes from both sides of the 
Russian Frontier” to George Kennan, not because he has tried 
to equal Kennan’s courageous investigations into the truth of the 
stories about Russia and her government. but because. if one 
may hazard a guess, he had thoughts of verifying the results 
of Kennan’s explorations, and abandoned the idea before he had 
fairly begun. Mr. Bigelow and Frederick Remington, whose 
attractive sketches give the volume more than half its value, 
went into Russia a little ways, and saw a great many interesting 
things, and then they returned to Germany. It may be, and 
Mr. Bigelow seems to have no doubt about it. that they safely 
escaped from a great danger of languishing in Siberia, or some 
equally horrible resort. The report of this reconnoissance is 
most charmingly written, with a full appreciation of all the 
artistic points which appeal to the skilled magazine-literature 

writer. It does not pretend to be a study of sociology or of 
government, or anything but a clever sketch of what a practiced 
traveler and newspaper-man has seen and heard while doing 
something a little out of the regular lines. 


THe TRAINING OF GIRLS FOR Work. 
Barnett. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, 80 cents. 

A very bright spinster, wielding a racy pen, expresses individ- 
ual opinions of the wholesome sort, with rare courage. She is 
sufficiently masculine to put a chip on her shoulder and give a 
twinkle to her literary eye and a twitch to her argumentative 
powers that makes one wish he dared to knock it off, while he 
hesitates to do so. It is useless to try to give any taste of the 
opinions or style of Miss Barnett. She believes that women 
must work their passage in this world, married or unmarried, 
and she tells what she thinks of the way they can do it best. It 
is a very clever piece of work. 

THe Scrence or Livinc —'Tue New Gosper 
or Heavrn. By Edward Hooker Dewey. M.D. Norwich, 
Conn. The Henry Bill Publishing Company. Cloth. 
323 pp. 

Dr. Dewey tells us how the sick get well, and how the well 
get sick. The introduction by George F. Pentecost, D.D., is 
highly appreciative, especially of the anti-breakfast theory. 
which is one of the leading features of the book. Dr. Pente- 
cost affirms that he had ** tormenting sick headaches ” for many 
years, until he was prevailed upon to abandon his breakfasts ; 
that for thirty years he never passed a month without one of 
these racking headaches, sometimes they would occur every 
day for six weeks. These caused intense bodily suffering and 
mental discouragement. Since abandoning breakfasts he does 
not know what headache is; superfluous fat has gradually re- 
duced, some thirty pounds, and his waist measure has corre- 
spondingly decreased. He testifies that the effect upon his skin 
in texture has been remarkable, it being softer, finer, and more 
closely knit. He eats less for dinner and for supper than when 
he ate three meals a day, he has greater elasticity and lightness 
of step. 

We dwell upon this introduction thus at length because it is 
characteristic of all the claims that Dr. Dewey makes for his 


By Edith A. 
Cloth. 215 pp. 


reforms in eating and drinking. The chapter on alcoholism is 
vigorous and ingenious ; that to the school directors has many sen- 
sible suggestions. There is no question but that the day has 
dawned in which it is absolutely necessary for teachers, super- 
intendents, and school boards to see to it that school lessons, 
school sanitation, and school regulations shall in no wise jeop- 
ardize the health or permanent happiness of children, and Dr. 
Dewey treats heroically all the dangers from over-work or ill- 
timed assignment of lessons. This book ought to have a large 
influence in toning up the schools and the physical life and 
energy of school children. 


A Tueory oF DeviopMent AND Herepity. By 
Henry B. Orr, Ph. D., Tulane University, New Orleans. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 255 pp. Price, $1.50. 
It requires much courage to challenge all existing theories of 

development and heredity. It is not easy to get an audience 

for such a rebellious or revolutionary theory. Professor Orr 
has his positions well in hand; his theory is a belief founded on 

conviction; he is an enthusiast, and publishes his belief with a 

purpose to be heard, and to have his theory heeded. He is not 

Darwinian, nor is he a believer in the anti-Darwinian theories ; 

he simply has a scientific and psychological revelation, so to 

speak, all his own. The key to the problem, from his stand- 
point, is the ‘‘ correlation and conservation of forces” as to the 
psychic, the physiological, and environing world. 

It is certainly a very fascinating conception. It eliminates 
some of the most inexplicable phases of the evolution theory, 
and until the other side pleads its case, it seems very simple to 
explain the development of creation and humanity on the theory 
of correlating and co-ordinating the forces of environment, of 
the physiological forces, and of the psychic life. 


A ScrentTIFIC GERMAN READER. 
Dippold. The International Modern Language Series. 
ton: Ginn & Co. 322 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The student of literature, who is a lover of his Goethe and 
Schiller and Heine, needs sometimes to dip into the other 
literature produced by the scientists and historians and philos- 
ophers of Germany, in order to appreciate the estimation in 
which the language is held by a majority, perhaps, of the 
younger students, those whom fate and the educational system 
still in vogue have prevented from acquiring a familiarity with 
the language while in the properly receptive stage. It often 
seems, indeed, as if the difficulty of the German writings was 
nicely graded, in exact proportion to the value 
thoughts which they are intended to express. The teacher of 
German ina scientific school has, of course, a specific task. to 
teach the embryo chemists and engineers and architects under 
his charge how to learn what the leading students and_practi- 
tioners in their several lines are doing abroad. Professor Dip- 
pold has prepared this reading book in order to facilitate his 
work at the Institute of Technology in Boston, and it is more 
than likely that the teachers in the kindred institutions through- 
out the country will gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
to utilize so excellent a collection of scientific reading matter, 
admirably adapted to the needs of young men who are learning 
to read the language. The volume has been prepared with the 
scholarly care and attention to all the details of editing, of man- 
ufacture, which have characterized the previous issues of the 
International Modern Language Series. 


THe Story or Bapetre. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 209 pp. Price, $1.50. 
“The Story of Babette” is a more ambitious attempt’ of an 

author whose short stories of Southern life have been so happily 

told. As is often the case, a long story is not so successful by 
one whose pen is facile in the portrayal of just a phase of life, 

a glimpse here or there. The picturesqueness of the shorter 

tales is not lacking in ‘‘ Babette,” and the story itself is very 

sweet. Itis atale of the French Quarter of New Orleans. A 

child is stolen from a wealthy family returning from the Mardi 

Gras. The narrative is chiefly pen pictures of the two homes 


By George Theodore 
Bos- 


of the facts 


where she dwells until, finally, the course of human events re- 
turns her to her family. As a character sketch the story does 
not equal ‘‘Carlotta’s Intended” and some others. Neverthe- 
less, it is sweet and very pleasant reading. 


PARLIAMENTARY UsaGE FOR WOMEN'S CLuBs anp 
For DELIBERATIVE Bopirs OTHER THAN LEGIsLative. By 
Frances Prichard. Cincinnati: The Robert Clark Company. 
Cloth. Pocket size. 60 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
New times demand new administrations, new regulations. 

It is of the utmost importance that all the newness in club life 
among women should be rightly directed, and it is useless for 
them to attempt to follow the nonsense into which legislative 
bodies have carried the parliamentarians; hence the great ser- 
vice rendered by this little work, which ought to be the author- 
ity for all semi-deliberative bodies. 


GESCHICHTEN VON RICHARD VON VoLKmANn 
UND AUDERE Erzanutuncen. Edited for beginners by Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 90 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Dr. Bernhardt has selected three charming, simple stories for 
little folks, in order to provide suitable texts for teachers who 
are so fortunate as to begin their teaching with young children. 
The notes and vocabulary have been prepared with special ref- 
erence for those who are gaining their first acquaintance with 
German at an early age. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE VERSE OF TERENCE. By 
H. W. Hayley. Boston:Ginn&Co. 25pp. Price, 35 cents. 
In this little manual Dr. Hayley of Harvard has aimed to 

present clearly and concisely the facts which it is most important 

that the student of Terentian verse should know. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. ByCarl Betz Book Second. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

OUTLINE LESSONS FOR THE STUDY OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By 
Francis M. Austin. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

ErisopFs FROM LA PoupRE DF Sorssons. Edited by E. E. M. 
Creak.— LONGMANS’ GFOGRAPHICAL READER FOR NEW ZEALAND. 
Edited By Ri bert Lee. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

UFER’s PEDAGOGY OF HERE:BT Eoaited by Charles De Garmo, 
Price. 90 cents Boston: D.(. Heath & Co. 

“Out oF THE East.” By Lafcadio Hearn. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES CF GooD MEN AND GPEAT. 
By Elbert Hutbard. Price. 5cents. New York: G@ P Putnam’s Sons. 

Lingua GEMM2% — A CYCLE OF Gems. By AdaL. Sutton. Price, 
$150.— THe NEw Woman. By £. Lynn Linton. New York: The 
Merriam Company. 

THE FACK AND THE MASK. Ry Pobert Barr Price, 75 cents.— 
DAME Prism By Margaret H Matthews. Price, $150 ——A GIRL’s 
LIFE IN VIRGINIA BEFORE THK WAR. By Letitia M_ 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Comovany. 

FRENCH IN TWENTY L¥Fssons. By R D. De LaCortina M.A. 
Bork ist Price, 50¢ents New York: R. D. Cortina. 

MILs’ COMPE* DIUM OF VERTICAL WRITING. Priee, 50 cents. 
Bushnell Ia: F.C Miils. 

THR TECHNIQUE OF SCULPTURE. By William Ordway Partridge. 
Boston: Ginn & Cn. 

KEPORTS RECEIVED —— Chelsea, Mass. —— Fitchburg, Mass. — 
Utica, N. ¥.——New Mexico ——Easth»mpton, Mass. —— Lawrence, 
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District of Coltumbla.—Springfield M+tss ——-Mendon, Mas*.——Dan- 
vers, Mass.—Andover, Mass.—— Northampton. Mas?.— Westboro, 
Mass.— Cleveland, O.—— Minnesota. —— Middleborough Mass.— 
Secalia, Mo — Ontario —— Hannibal. Mo.— Albany, N. ¥.—Obio, 
—Penunsy!vania.— Los Angeles, Cal. —— Braintree, Mass. — Min. 
nesota.—— Wisconsin 
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A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


“THE IDEAL OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN” 


Brown’s Elementary Algebra 


....NEW EDITION.... 


Bound in Extra Linen, 274 pages. . 


Introduction price, 80 cents. 


The COMMITTEE OF TEN recommends, briefly : 


e 1. Formal algebra in the fourteenth year. 

$ _ 2, The nature of the equation emphasized. 
3. Abundance of oral exercises. 
4. Thorough mastery of algebra through 

quadratics, 


HESE essential and important recommendations are embodied in the plan 
of Brown’s Elementary Algebra 
The elementary princ ples of algebra are developed and illustrated in this book by a carefully 


arranged series of mental and written exercises, 


The Oral Exercises of Brown’s Elementary Algebra form an important and 


original feature of this work. 


There are many other points of SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE in BROWN’s ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA to 


which attention of educators is invited. 


COBRESPOND with us respecting the examination and introduction of thi 
im the text-book line, 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 


5 & 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


5. Exclusion of progressions, series, loga- 
rithms, and of the rigorous demon- 
stration of principles unintelligible 
to the young student. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


VS SVS 


March 28, 1895. 
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AMERICAN EDITION OF 


CHARLES SMITH’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


For the use of Preparatory Schools, High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc. 
By IRVING STRINGHAM, Ph.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Dean of the College Faculties in the University of California. 


BRIEFER EDITION (408 pages), $1.10. 


COMPLETE EDITION (584 pages), $1.20. 


NOTE.—In filling orders the Briefer Edition will be sent wherever the 


Complete Edition is not distinctly ordered. 


A pamphlet containing 


the answers will be supplied free, but only upon the written order of 
the teacher for whose classes they are required. 


Comments on the Complete Hdition. 


“TI have always liked Charles Smith’s Algebra, and the new edition contains a 
good many improvements, and seems to me an eacellent work. 
of the book in schools preparing for Harvard College would be 
satisfactory to our mathematical department. 1 have already pri- 
vately recommended it to teachers who have consulted me.” 


Professor W. E. Byerty, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


“The student who knows the first 27 chapters of the Algebra is prepared for our 


“T have not had time to examine it very closely, but é¢ seems to include 
every part of the subject required for entrance at Yale. The book 
has made a very favorable impression on me and és certainly far superior 
to most Algebras now used in preparation for college. It treats 
the subject of logarithms more fully than the ordinary text-book—something in which 
they are nearly all at fault.” 

Professor W. A. GRANVILLE, Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univ., New Haven, Ct. 


“Tt contains all that is necessary for the admission of students 


work at Wellesley, and I shall be well sutisfled to find Smith’s Algebra,|here to that course in mathematics which requires the most 


American edition, on Wellesley certificates,”’ 
ELLEN Hayes, Prof. of Math., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass 


“I thank you very much for a copy of the new edition of Charles Smith’s Ele- 


matter ; and I should be entirely willing that any teacher of a preparatory school 
for this college should employ the work.” 


Professor T. H. Sarrorp, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
*“* T should be gratified to have it used in every high school of 


mentary Algebra. We have been recommending the former edition| Kansas, for the reason that it is in just the desired shape for those high school 
very cordially to schools preparatory to this University, and shall now, of/students who are fitting for the university. I shall be pleased to recommend 


course, recommend the revised edition.” 
Professor R. H. Jesse, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


‘*T have given to Stringham’s revision of Charles Smith’s Algebra as careful an 


Smith’s American Edition when the opportunity presents itself.” 


Professor E. MILLER, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


“This text-book is one that we should like to see used in schools that prepare for 


examination as my time would allow and am much pleased with it. \havejour institute. It is@ carefully prepared and thorough treatise and 


indicated it by name in our new catalogue, soon to appear, as being a satisfactory 
work for algebra preparation to this institute.” 
Professor L. L. Conant, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 


is well adapted to our wants. Smith’s Higher Algebra will also be used in our 
own classes probably for several years to come.” 


Professor A. S. HATHAWAY, 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Comments on the Briefer Hdition. 


“‘T have examined Charles Smith’s ‘Elementary Algebra,’ edited by Professor 
Stringham, with much care and pleasure. I regard it as an excellent book. Its 
development of the subject is logical, its demonstrations and expositions clear, 


“I like it very much. It seems admirably suited for school use.” 
Principal W. A. Epwarps, Rockford High School, Rockford, Jil. 


“We have adopted your Stringham’s Smith’s ‘Elementary Algebra’ as a text 


concise, and vigorous, and its examples abundant, well-selected, and well |; paris High School, and feel that we have done a good thing.” 


graded. There are few, if any, books upon the subject that afford so thorough a 
preparation for advanced algebra as this book. It is a remarkably strong 
and satisfactory book, whether from the standpoint of the teacher or of the 
scholar.” CHARLES C. RAMSAY, 

Principal of the High School, Fall River, Mass. 


“ An excellent book, and, in its pre-ent form, well adapted to the needs of our 
secondary schools. . . . I admire Charles Smith’s text-books very much. They are 
very Clear, accurate, and comprehensive.” 


W. W. Brack, Supt. Paris Public Schools, Paris, Ill. 


“‘T have had the pleasure of examining a revised edition of Mr. Smith’s excellent 


book on Algebra. In its present form the work seems well adapted to pupils 


of high school grades, whether preparing for the University or 
not. Iam glad to see that the amount of practical and illustrative work is so 


great as not to be overshadowed by the discussion of theories.” 


James GoLpswortuy, Principal High School, Prescott, Wis. 
“‘T have examined it with much pleasure. Jt és certainly a most eaxcel- 


Professor FREDERICK ANDEREGG, Oberlin College. tent book. I shall take pleasure in mentioning it to my students.” 


“T have received the copy of the American edition of Charles Smith’s Algebra, 
revised by Professor Stringham, and have given it a thorough examination. I con- 
sider it the strongest Elementary Algebra published. It is the only 
one that fully meets the requirements for entrance to the two universities of this 
state. I shall introduce it into my classes at the beginning of next term.” 

F. G. Mower, Principal Oak Mound School, Napa, Cal. 


Professor Ropert J. ALry, /ndiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


“T shall recommend the book wherever I may have an opportunity.” 
Professor E, Mituer, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


“T am already somewhat familiar with the Algebra, having examined it, or rather 


a portion of it, with great satisfaction. I believe it tobe an excellent work.” 
J. H. Bun, Principal Sacramento High School, Sacramento, Cal. 


In Preparation for Advanced 


Classes: American Edition of 


CHARLES SMITH’S ARITHMETIC. 


By CHARLES L. HARRINGTON, I[1.A., Head [aster of Dr. J. Sach’s School for Boys, New York. 


A thorough and comprehensive High School Arithmetic, containing many good 
examples and clear, well-arranged explanations. There are chapters on Stocks and 
Bonds, and on Exchange, which are of more than ordinary value, and there is also 


a useful collection of miscellaneous examples. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PuBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


SPRINGFIELD, March 13. 

Everything is possible, for, as you see by the 
heading of this, I am here in the senate cham- 
ber of the state of Illinois, hobnobbing with 
senators and others who have the power to 
enact laws for the state; and, as one senator 
remarked, ‘‘ Seeing how laws are made may 
lessen your respect for them.” Be that as it 
may, we, the committee of which I am one, are 
here in the interest of a bill which shall give 
power to the boards of education of cities of 
the first class (such as have 100,000 inhabitants ) 
to provide for a retirement fund, by deducting 
one per cent. from all salaries paid to teachers 
and employees elected by said boards. 

We met with the committee on education of 
the house in room 13, on the 13th of March 
(educators are not superstitious), and after a 
recommendation of a few slight amendments 
for the purpose of strengthening the bill, it was 
referred to a sub-committee of three, who re- 
turned it promptly to the committee on educa- 
tion, which unanimously recommended its adop- 
tion to the house. 

The delegates from Chicago were treated 
most courteously, and the committee of teachers 
was pronounced as the finest that ever came to 
Springfield. Mr. Thornton of the board of 
education, the framer of the bill, is a prominent 
lawyer and a sincere friend of the teachers. 

The personnel of the committee was judi- 
ciously made up, in that it represented all lines 
of work,— Mr. Charles Thornton of the board of 
education, Mr. James Hannan, assistant super- 
intendent, Messrs. French and Block of the 
high schools, Messrs. Lawrence and McGinty 
principals, leaving the teachers of classrooms 
largely in the majority, as they are the most 
interested. The finest speech which secured 
the recommendation of the bill was made by 
Miss Elizabeth Root, a class teacher, whose 
charming manner, stately appearance, spark- 
ling wit, and tender pathos won the attention 


of all. 
and Hannan made forcible appeals for the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill has had the signatures of 3.050 
teachers out of 4,000, showing a small per 
cent. to be either hostile or indifferent to it. 
While by no means sure of the adoption of the 
bill, its friends are sanguine of success, as the 
measure is one that appeals to the sympathies 
of all who have seen teachers who have devoted 


CHOOL TEACHERS wanted In the Southwest. Good 
salaries. Southwestern Educational Bureau, North 
Enid, Oklahoma, 1t 


Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


STUDIES ABROAD. 


Summer 1895. 

Small party to attend University Extension Lec- 
tures, Oxford, England, with a week in London— 
ocean fares, board. lectures, etc.—New York back to 
New York—about two months, $195. if desired, an 
additional week in Paris as an extra. 

Address as above — 

12-2t 24 Rutledge St., Charleston, 8. 0. 


FOREICN TOURS. 
Strictly first class; small, select parties; choice of 
18 routes ; personally conducted ; annually since 1881; 
prices, $184, $218, $278, $316, etc.; sailings, June 21 
and 29; descriptive pamphlet sent. 
Supt. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 


May 18 and EUROP From $175 
July 13 to to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y, 

201 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass, 
135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
204 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 
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H. C. LAVETTEE, 


(utpnt since 1892, | 
197 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


over 10,000 000. 


Messrs. Block, Lawrence, McGinty, | 


\their lives to the profession desolate and in 


poverty in old age. It is not probable that the 
salaries of the teachers of the rank and file will 
ever be so increased as to enable them to set 
aside any considerable portion of it for the 
proverbial rainy day. 

The readers of the Jovurnat remember “ the 
‘deserving case,” for whom it secured all the 
comforts she had the last years of her life by 
‘interesting the teachers of the United States 
in her behalf. 

The Chicago retirement fund will not be in 
the nature of a charity fund; it will have ac- 
cumulated on the plan of a mutual insurance 
fund or benefit association. 

With the long vista of years before them, 
with every prospect pleasing, and no retrospect 
of disappointed hopes, ideals not realized, it is 
inot strange that many of those just beginning 
their career as teachers are not all in favor of 
a deduction of even a small per cent. of their 
salaries. Iintend to marry, says the blooming 
young girl; I don’t expect to teach twenty years. 
Alas! I know several intimately who talked 
just that way twelve years ago. They are in 
the schools to-day with a fair prospect of re- 
maining there wedded to the profession. 

* * * * * 


A committee from Chicago. composed of Mrs. 
Lucy Flower, trustee of the Champaign Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Charles Ford, presented a bill 
known as the Parental bill, aiming the estab- 
lishment of schools for incorrigibles, truants 
who cannot be kept in the schools, who swell 
ithe list of juvenile criminals who graduate from 
the bridewell to the state prison or the gallows. 

Isolation hospitals are established for patients 
‘with loathsome infectious diseases, but the 
moral leper is permitted to take his seat among 
the sound and morally healthy children, and, 
with his corrupt language and insidious vices, 
taint the atmosphere and scatter the microbes 
of vice, which will germinate wherever there is 
a tendency to a diseased mental organism. 

This measure, too, strange as it may seem, 
finds strong opponents. The theory is put 
forth that such a school or schools, if estab- 
lished, would place a stigma upon the boy or 
| boys sent thither. Does the fact that the patient 
,1s sent to the hospital to be treated for smallpox 
disgrace him? 

I have in my division, to-day, a boy fourteen 
years of age who has served a term in the bride- 


| well for petty larceny. He is the son of a saloon 


keeper; he spends his nights in tending bar or 
gambling, and comes to school the next day with 
a chronic headache, utterly unable to get his 
i} lessons; he is either dazed and stupid or maud- 
ling and silly. Fancy the influence upon his 
associates! Removed to a school where he can 
have healthy surroundings out of school, the 
prospects are that he will make a good man, for 
‘he is weak, not vicious. 

He is cursed by his environments, and will 
go down, dragging others with him. if not res- 
cued. 

This is but one case out of many found in 
the public schools of Chicago, and on the streets 
all over this great city. But to put them into 
a well-equipped school, under competent. in- 
structors. who can give special attention to them, 
would place a stigma upon them! Oh, senti- 
ment! what foolishness is committed in thy 
name. Mera WELLERS. 


Stare or Onto, Crry or ToLrepo, ) 
Lucas County. j 
Frank J. Cueney makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cuenry & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hatv’s Catarru Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this sixth day of December, A. D. 1886. 
{seaL.] A.W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists. Tide. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


RE, HIGH GRADE 


AND. CHOCOLATES 


. On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

— used in any of their prepersonely 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a Cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 28-30: Southeast Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Garnett. 

March 28-30: Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Beatrice. 

April 3-5: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Norfolk. 

April 3-5: Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Neenah. 

April 4: Southeastern Wisconsin 
Association, Milwaukee. 

April 4-5: Central Nebraska Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Aurora. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associ- 

ation, South Bend. 

April 11-13: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Council Bluffs. 

April 16-18: Ontario Educational Association, 

Toronto. 

April 18-20: Northeast Kansas ‘Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Kansas City. 

April 18-20: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Sioux City. 

April 19-20: Massachusetts Association of Clas- 

sical and High School ‘Teachers, Newtonville. 

April 20: New England Conference of Educa- 

tional Workers, Boston. 

April 25-27: American Association for Advance- 

ment of Physical Education, New York City. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educational 
Association, Sidney. 

April 26-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Joliet. 

May 3: New England Normal Council, Boston. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Associ- 

ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 

Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 

Portland, Me. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Teachers’ 


COLORADO, 
State Editor. O. S. Mores. 
Aaron Gove, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the N. E. A., presided at a recent 
meeting and annonnced the names of members 
of the various department committees. The 
committees are as follows: National Council of 


| Education, Kindergarten, Elementary, Second- 
! . . . 
ary Education, Higher Education, Normal, In- 


dustrial Art, Business, Child Stndy, Music, and 
Herbart Club. 

Supervisor of Musie Griggs of the East Den- 
ver schools will have charge of a chorus of 800 
which will furnish part of the music at the asso- 
ciation. 

The official bulletin will be issued April 1. 
Accommodations have thus far been made for 
9,000 persons. Arrangements have been made 
by Superintendent Shepard with the railroads 
for excursions throughout the state and to the 
Pacific coast. Announcements will be made in 
the official bulletin. 

President Andrews of Brown University has 
written to the managers of the Colorado sum- 
mer school to cancel his engagement next sum- 


The National Summer School 
The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The Cigarette must go. 
The Public School Boys say so. 


Silver Plated Badges, $3.00 per 109. 
Gold Plated Badges, .25 each For 
Solid Gold Badges,'$1.50 each { Officers 


, Send for Free Sample Badge 
and Model Constitution to 
ww. co. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., 
Manufacturer of Badges. 
ta Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished. 


EACHERS! 


The book that is now 
being widely used as a 
supplementary reader is 


CENTURY 
BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS.” 


It is ‘‘the story of the Government,” by El- 
bridge S. Brooks, describing the adventures of 
a party of bright young people in Washington, 
and what they learned there: how the Govern- 
ment was founded, what are the duties of the 
President, Congress, Supreme Court, various 
departments,— the making of the flag, etc. 
combines a delightful story with the helpfulness 
of @ history. Issued under the auspices of the 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 


with preface by General Horace Porter. 20 
large pages, 207 engravings. Price $1.50 at 
retail, with special rates to schools. A single 


sample copy sent to any reader of this paper for 
$7.00,— money refunded if book is returned. 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


‘mer, as he expects to be abroad at the monetary 
conference, or getting ready to go. 

The house of representatives recently re- 
quested an opinion of the supreme court as to 
the validity of the act of 1891, providing a tax 
for the support and maintenance of the normal 
‘school, Agricultural College, School of Mines, 
‘and the asylum for the mute and blind. The 
'eourt decided that the act is unconstitutional, 
As aresult of this decision, these institutions 
will hereafter have to depend upon appropria- 
tions instead of one-tenth of a mill on the dollar 
of the collected taxes, as heretofore. 
| Florence will construct a $15,000 school 
‘building next summer. 

The biennial report of the state department 
of public instruction has just been issued from 
ithe press. 


MINNESOTA. 

The compulsory education and truancy bill, 
recently drafted by the joint legislative commit- 
tee of the boards of education of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, is now ready for legislation. 

The teachers’ course at the University of 
Minnesota is to be extended and improved. It 
will include a course of special lectures by Pro- 
fessor Kiehle upon methods of teaching leading 
subjects. The work will be elective to all the 
junior and senior students of the literary col- 
jlege. Those taking the teacher’s course shall 
be required to do two years’ work. The * uni- 
versity teacher’s certificate ” will entitle the 
holder to teach in Minnesota schools. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of primary 
work in the Minneapolis schools, has been 
elected one of the supervisors of the Boston 
schools. 


Mrs. Kate Tilden Avery, the woman member 
of the school board of Cleveland who had the 
‘highest vote given for any member of the 
board, has the reputation of being the most bril- 
‘liant woman in Cleveland. She is a Massachu- 
‘setts girl, by the way, and taught for a time in 
| Allen’s West Newton classical school. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
| The Lancaster Intelligencer has just issued a 
centennial number of forty pages. Every page 


| TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°°,, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students wh» averaged more than $100 
a month ip canvassiigfor us. We want 1.000 more 
this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rev. FRANCIS E CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian HKndeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
prifitable work. It is the kinyv of all subscripti no 
| books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engrav- 
ings. Eg" Distance ix no hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight. Give Crecit, Premium Covies, Free Outfit, 
and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send forour terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


FOLK reduced 15 Ibs. a 
month. Miss M. 
AINLEY, Supply, Ark, says: 

**T lost 43 Ibs., end feel splendid’ No 
starving. Nosickness. Particulars and 


me Samp’e box, sealed, 4 cts. 
HALL & CO., * F.Y.”’ Box 404, St Louis, Mo. 
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Have just received for 


Spring Sales 


An elegant line of 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
English Art Squares, 

Kidderminster Carpets. 


Also a fine line of 


Canton Matting. 


Excellent quality, both plain and fancy. 


> 


A great variety of 


Rugs and [lats, 


Which will be offered at a very Low Price. 


> 


103 to 169 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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tion, and full 


glossary and index. 


flexible pocket form, and is intended to be used in the field. 


ble companion to “ Elements of Botany.” 


For further information and samples, address the publishers. 
school with which you are connected and character of such connection. 


JOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK. 


IVI ETHOD wn THe stupy BOTANY 
IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT FACTOR. 


“ Ketterman’s Evements or Botany” is comprehensive without being ponder- 
ous and is more practical in its teachings than any text-book on the subject yet 
It is logical, thorough, and _ natural. 
tions, and analyses are systematic, clear, and accurate. 
of the book is given to ECONOMIC BOTANY, in which is seen how man depends upon 
the vegetable kingdom for food, clothing, fuel, shelter, furniture, tools, medicine, 
etc., and the plants which best supply each are described and discussed. 

We also offer “ PLanr Awnatysis,” by the same author, which is a classified 
list of the wild flowers of the United States, with keys for analysis and identifica- 
It is prepared in handsome and convenient 


All its classifications, deduc- 
A special department 


It makes a valua- 


In correspondence, give location of 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


is filled with interesting matter. Among the 
leading articles is an interesting history of edu- 
cation in Lancaster. 

The State Association meets at Mt. Gretna in 
July. 

Professor C. A. Babcock of Oil City is to 
prepare a paper on ‘+ An Ideal Course of Study ” 
for the state meeting. 

John A. M. Passmore, representing the Amer- 
ican Book Company, has opened an office at 
1330 Arch street, Philadelphia, within three 
minutes’ walk of the Broad-street station, with 
Miss Lola I. Lott as assistant. Mr. Passmore 
proposes to make this an educator’s home. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Miss A. W. Stiles has in the Roxbury Enter- 
prise a three-column ‘*In Memoriam” on Mr. 
Robert Bickford, for many years a prominent 
teacher of Boston and vicinity ; a native of Mas- 
sachusetts, a graduate of Harvard, first principal 


of the Somerville high school, principal of Han- 


cock school, Boston, first principal (1854) of 
Roxbury high school for girls, Caldwell Insti- 
tute for Young Ladies at Danville, Ky. (1860), 
Bell school, Somerville (1880), and private in- 
stitute, Boston (1887). 


National Educational Association 


Denver .July, 


will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not fo exceed 


One Fare ‘: Round Trip 
with $200 added for membersbip fee. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 


Cars, and Free Heclining Chair Cars, 
Chicago to Denver, 
Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
B’y, Chicago, for full information. 


FREE 


by usiug Clark’s Lightning Chord 
Method. Ne Teacher Necessary. Should be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00, 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you ome copy free. Send 15 cents 
for ner Address Musical Guide Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 


OUPLOMAS? 


Yes, indeed, and beauties, too. In stoch and tv order. Stel 
plates, lithographs, and etchings. Mew designs, expressive 
wordings. Also the best and orts, Records, and 
General School Supplies. Please state kind and size of 
school, and write names plainly. 


Shepard & Buryet, 
Columbus, . 


Bos ¥8!, 


The Professor 


AND 


The Student 


Are admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 


AID ASSOCIAT 


1874 Established Twenty one Years. 1895 
Its advance-payment Pay ee meet the desires of 
or 


those who want to pay their life insurance only 
during their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 

Its renewable-term policies fill the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of protection at the low- 
est price consistent with stability. 

ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED OW ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 

JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL, 
MABIE and POWERS, 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 


503 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


AS 


Current Events 
IN SCHOOL FROM 


The Week’s Current 


Bring the World into the Schoolroom, give life and 
reality to study and reading, arouse at home a new 
interest in the school and teacher, and develop in the 
boys and girls that interest and intelligence in public 
matters which is the basis of true citizenship, Hun- 
dreds of schools use it. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For the Spring Term we make a trial offer for new 
clubs of 20 copies or more, to one name, at the rate 
of 20 copies for ten weeks for $2.00. Try it and 
see how it works. 
During the Spring Term, besides current events, will appear Franklin’s 
famous examination before Parliament in regard to the Stamp 


Act, one of the most effective pieces of work by that effective American, and 
which every American boy and girl ought to read. 


Address and make money orders and drafts payable to 


E. O. VAILE, Oak Park, Ill. 


Photogravure Portraits of Great 
Americans, 22 x ‘238 in., $1.00 each 
by mail: Washington, Lincoln, 
Franklin, etc, 


Manual of Vertical Writing: Its HMis- 
tory. How to Teach it, and How to 
Introduce it. For 10 cents by mail. 
Above address. 
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Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 


are made strong and robust by 


colored wrapper. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


Coughs and Colds, 


all forms of Emaciation are speedily cured by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Consumptives always find great relief by taking it, and 
consumption is often cured. No other nourishment restores 
strength so quickly and effectively. 


Weak Babies and Thin Children 


forms of food seem to do them no good whatever. 

The only genuine Scott’s Emulsion is put up in sa/mon- 
Refuse cheap substitutes! 
Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. 
All Druggists. 


Lungs, General Debility and 


Scott’s Emulsion when other 


FREE. 
50 cents and $f. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION TO 
UTAH, THE MOUNTAIN WALLED 
TREASURY OF THE GODS. 


That all the members of the N. E. A. and 
their friends may have an opportunity to visit 
Utah, that wonderland of health, wealth, and 
pleasure, before returning to their Eastern 
homes from the Denver meeting in July, the 
Rio Grand Western Railway, ‘* Scenic Line of 
the World,” in connnection with the D. & R. G. 
and Colorado Midland Lines, will make the un- 
usually low rate of $20.00 for the round trip, 
Denver to Utah, including the grandest scenic 
ride in the world, and a visit to 

Provo, the beautiful Arcadian city on Utah 
Lake — excellent fresh water bathing, fishing, 
and hunting. 

Sait Lake City, made famous by its histor- 
ical and religious associations ,— picturesque city 
of health and pleasure — Sanitarian, Table 
Mineral Waters, Warm Springs, Hot Springs, 
and Sulphur Springs, within the city limits 
—a plunge into the Great Salt Lake at Saltair 
Beach, the Dead Sea of America; the water 
contains twenty-three per cent. more salt than 
the Dead Sea of the Holy Land — impossible to 
sink — the most invigorating baths in the world 
— headquarters of the Mormon Church, Temple, 
and Tabernacle. Salt Lake City is also a city 
of beautiful homes, drives, parks, and cajions. 
Its climate is unsurpassed, having as it does 
825 days of sunshine in every year. A modern 
city, hemmed in by snow-capped mountains. 
Military post three miles distant. 

O«gveEn,a thriving city of modern enterprise and 
progress,—Hot Thermal Springs within easy ac- 
cess — a sanitarium in itself —picturesque drives 
through cafons of wonderful natural rugged 
beauty,— a city situated at the foot of the 
Wasatch Mountains. Hundreds of points of in- 
terest to the traveler, tourist, teacher, and 
student. 

No ONE SHOULD Miss this opportunity to visit 
Utah and enjoy the scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains and kindred ranges. No European 
trip compares with it in variety and grandeur of 
scenery, and wealth of novelinterest and study. 

TICKETS WILL BE ON SALE only on July 13th 
and 14th, at $20.00 for the round trip from Den- 
ver. Inquire of ticket agent for particulars, or 
write to F. A. Wadleigh, Salt Lake City. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to an advertisement in another column of the 
famous carpet store, Jour Gotptuwait & Co. 
Teachers use carpets and they want to know 
where they can purchase the best quality for 
the least money. We can assure them that no 
greater variety, better goods, or more reliable 
firm can be found in this, or any other city, 
than at 163 to 169 Washington street, Boston. 


Mr. Derew on Cuicaco. — Mr. Depew’s 
latest story is one which the New York Tele- 
gram surmises he will not tell when he next 
visits Chicago. Itis this: ‘‘ There was once a 
prominent man in Chicago who, like all others 
out there, had a very exalted opinion of his 
town. He died, and when he reached his eter- 
nal home he looked about him with much sur- 
prise and said to the attendant who had opened 
the gate for him: ‘* Really this does great credit 
toChicago. I expected some change in heaven.’”’ 
The attendant eyed the Chicagoan a second and 
then observed: ‘ This isn’t heaven.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The opening paper of the March issue of 
the Political Science Quarterly, in which Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Goodnow discusses the consti- 


tutional and the comparative bearings of muni- 
cipal Home Rule, is most timely at the present 
moment, when the New York city mayor and 
state legislature are doing so much thinking and 
scheming in their respective efforts to find out 
how best to regulate the relations of the city 
government to itself and to its sovereign master, 
the state government. ‘Three other articles of 
equal value and interest in distinct fields are 
Edward Porritt’s account of ‘t Workingmen’s 
Dwellings in London”; H. C. Emery’s discus- 
sion of ** Legislation Against Futures”; and 
Professor William J. Meyer’s description of 
Chicago’s Electric Light Plant.” Professor 
J. B. Moore’s paper on ‘* Kossuth, the Revolu- 
tionist,” will perhaps prove of as general inter- 
est as anything in the number, while the techni- 
cal student of English constitutional history 
will welcome the correction of some of the 
accepted statements in regard to Anglo-Saxon 
courts of law, which has been made _ by 
one of the brightest and best equipped of our 
younger students of medieval history, Mr. 
Frank Zinkeisen. Perhaps the most perma- 
nent value of the number of the Quarterly will 
be in Professor Patten’s restatement of the law 
of population, in which he clears away the lum- 
ber which has grown up around Malthusianism, 
and makes it possible for economists and soci- 
ologists to free themselves from much of the 
necessity of discussing the law of population as 
a special problem of economic science. Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, edited by the University 
faculty of Political Science of Columbia College 
and published by Ginn & Co., Boston. Quar- 
terly. Yearly subscription, $3.00. 


—The Bostonian for March contains a store of 
material both valuable and interesting. The 
leading article is entitled ‘* Cinderella, in Aid of 
the Floating Hospital,” by Mabel C. Pelletier, 
and finely illustrated. Elizabeth G. Melcher 
contributes ‘* The Genesis and History of King’s 
Chapel and Christ Church,” a paper which gives 
us a life-like idea of the religious period of 
which it treats. ‘* The First Epoch of Art in 
Boston, the Massachusetts Normal Art School,” 
from the pen of Katherine H. Parker, is a valu- 
able addendum to the history of our rapid de- 
velopment in artistic taste. ‘There is a volumi- 
nous and thorough account of the ‘+ Introduc- 
tion of Music into the Public Schools of Boston,” 
by James C. Johnson, who has made several 
sketches of the Derne-street and Eliot schools 
as they appeared sixty years ago. ‘*The Public 
Library, the Close of the Old Bates Hall, and 
the Opening of the New,” is by the editor, Mr. 
Arthur Wellington Brayley, and is written with 
ability. There is the final chapter of the early 
history of the Mohegan Indians, by Henry A. 
Baker, which has occasioned many complimen- 
tary remarks as to its fidelity to truth. Other 
interesting and important papers are ‘* Mobs or 
Martyrs,” by Franklin J. Moses, ** Progress of 
the Shoe and Leather Trade in Massachusetts,” 
‘* Players and Plays,” by William T. Strong, 
‘** Authors and Books,” and the combination of 
the always welcome feature of the ‘+ Historical 
Parallel Column,” contrasting February in 1795 
with the same month in 1895, with notes and 
comments on the past and present. $1.50 per 
year. Bostonian Publishing Company, 6 Mount 
Vernon street, Boston. 


—Mr. James G. Bourinot, the clerk of the 
house of commons at Ottawa, has an extremely 
interesting discussion of the relative advantages 
of elected as against appointed administrative 
officials, in the spring number of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. In this paper Mr. Bourinot brings out 


very forcibly the many advantages of the Cana- 


dian system in local and provincial administra.’ cis 


tion, as contrasted with the more rankly demo- 
cratic practices in the United States. However 
much one might wish to disagree with his con- 
clusions, it is impossible not to realize the great 
dangers in our own system of electing officials, 
who act practically without any feeling of re- 
sponsibility. The second paper in this nnmber 
of the Annals is a valuable résumé of the his- 
tory and present status of the Pacific railway 
debts. The writer, Mr. R. T. Colburn, dis- 
cusses the questions which complicate the settle- 
ment of these debts, with much vigor and care, 
showing a thorough appreciation of the whole 
situation. An interesting study of Weitling, 
one of the earliest of the socialist leaders of the 
present epoch, and one whose career and influ- 
ence has been greatly neglected by contempo- 
rary students, is by Professor F.C. Clark. The 
two new departments in the Annals, the Notes 
on Municipal Government and the Sociological 
Notes, add very greatly to the value of the 


magazine. Philadelphia: American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Bimonthly. 
Per year, $6.00. 


— The complete novel in the current issue of 
Lippincott’s is a stirring tale of the sea in the 
days when Washington was president, by Anna 
Robeson Brown. ‘At the Hop-Pole Inn,” by 
Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, tells how curiously a 
near-sighted Englishman and his young wife 
were reconciled after a first quarrel. Madame 
Melba, one of the chief living attractions of the 
lyric stage, writes pleasantly of ‘‘ Grand Opera,” 
showing that the laborer in that highly culti- 
vated field is worthy of his or her by no means 
niggardly hire. Alvan F. Sanborn’s paper on 
‘‘Cheap Living in Paris” will be not only of 
interest, but of practical value, to many. Mary 
E. Stickney supplies an amusing article on 
‘‘Bucolic Journalism of the West,” with speci- 
mens. ‘Hiram Powers in Washington” gives 
an unfamiliar bit of art history, in three letters 
from the sculptor, written in 1835. ‘* Woman’s 
Lot in Persia” is described at length by Wolf 
von Schierbrand. Lee J. Vance writes of the 
‘*Evolution of Table Manners,” and J. W. 
Abernethy of ‘‘The Womanliness of Literary 
Women.” New York. 


— Outing for March abounds in excellent 
fiction, seasonable sport, and a diversity of 
travel and adventure. The contents are as fol- 
lows: ‘*A Study in Love,” by Louise D. Mitch- 


ell; ‘‘ Fish Shooting in the West Indies,” by 
Henry Wydam Lanier; ‘‘A Reminiscence of 
Texas Shooting”; ‘ Australian Bush Memo- 
ries,” by R. Monckton-Dene; ‘t Swordplay in 
Japan,” by Kinza Hirai; ‘* The Manx Mystery,” 
by T. D. Dickson; ‘‘Lenz’s World Tour 
Awheel” ‘‘ The Fallen City of Theebaw,” by 
Edwin Asa Dix; ‘‘ A Jamestown Romance,” by 
Sarah Beaumont Kennedy; ‘Curling in the 
Northwest,” by H. J. Woodside; ‘‘ Miniature 
Yacht Modeling,” by Franklyn Bassford; ‘‘A 
Yaqui Boar Hunt,” by Forrest Crissey; ‘‘ The 
Eden of the Gulf,” by Annetta Josefa Halliday- 
Antona; ‘‘The National Guard of New York 
State in Active Service in Brooklyn,” by D. S. 
Mercein, and the usual editorials, poems, and 
records. 


— The March number of the Political Sctence 
Quarterly opens with an exposition of the legal 
question involved in the matter of ‘* Municipal 
Home Rule,” by Professor F. J. Goodnow; Mr. 


Edward Porritt presents another phase of the 
municipal question in explaining ‘* The Housing 
of Workingmen in London”; Professor Simon 
N. Patten offers ‘‘ A New Statement of the Law 
of Population”; Mr. H. C. Emery of Bowdoin 
College discusses at length ‘* Legislation Against 
Futures”; Professor W. J. Meyers investigates 
the cost of ‘t Municipal Electric Lighting in 
Chicago”; Professor J. B. Moore presents the 
first installment of a sketch of ‘t Kossuth, the 
Revolutionist’”’; and Dr. Frank Zinkeisen of 
Cambridge, criticises the views of Stubbs and 
other historians on ‘* Anglo-Saxon Courts of}; 
Law.” The number contains, moreover, the! 
usual valuable reviews and book-notes. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 


— The Magazine of Art for April is a num- 
ber of rare attractions. The charming frontis- 
piece is ‘‘The Nursery,” by E. A. Waterlow, 


A. R. A. Among the leading features are 
‘* Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy,” by | 
Claude Phillips; ‘‘Mr. Yerke’s Collection at 
Chicago—the Modern Masters,” by F. G. 
Stevens; ‘‘The Pioneers of Modern English 
Stage-Mounting,” by W. J. Lawrence; ‘In 
Manxland,” by E. Rimbault Dibdin; and ‘ Re- 
cent Architectural Sculpture,” ‘‘ Recent Illus- 
trated Volumes,” and ‘‘ The Chronicle of Art,” 
are departments ably conducted. New York: 
The Cassell Publishing Company. 


—The Overland Monthly for March is a 
fiction number. It has a new cover designed 
for the occasion. In addition to his regular 
department, ‘‘ As Talked in the Sanctum,” the 
editor, Mr. Wildman, contributes a thrilling 
story of an Idaho stage robbery. All the stories 
are well told and well illustrated. Other than 
fiction, the number contains the third install- 
ment of ** The Evolution of Ship-building in Cali- 
fornia,” profusely illustrated; ‘‘ Good Roads,” 
by General Roy Stone; and ‘‘ The Digger In- 


dians,” by General Will 8. Green. San Fran-| 
co. 


WHAT AILS YOU?» 


Do you feel dull, languid, low-spi 
fullness or bloating after eatin 
coated, bitter or taste in mouth, irregu- 
lar “ee frequent headaches, “floating 

s ore eyes, nervous prostrati 
drowsiness meals ? 

If you have any considerable number of 
these ———- you are suffering from 
Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or 
Indigestion. The more complicated your 
disease the greater the number of symptoms, 

= No matter what stage it 

Z has reached, Dr. Pierce's 

Golden Medical Dis= 
covery will subdue it, 


Mrs. MARY Mort 
Raven Rock, Pleasants’ Co. 
W. Va., writes: “ Before 
using our Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discover 
everything I ate would 
ferment in my stomach, 


Medical Discovery,’ I can 
eat a good meal, and ep- 
joy it.” 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for March has a 
delightful variety of attractions. The novelette 
is by Captain Charles King, entitled ‘‘A Tame 


Surrender,” a story of the Chicago strike, 
There is a short paper on his boyhood days by 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, and a timely article on 
‘* Electric Locomotives on Sterm Roads ” by 
George J. Varney. William Cranston Lawton 
writes of ‘* Artist’s Compensations,” and Isabel 
F. Hapgood of ‘‘ Furs in Russia.” Richard 
Burton and C. G. D. Roberts contribute verses, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


—The Magazine of Poetry for March is de- 
voted to notable single poems of English 


authors. There are full-page portraits of Edwin 
Arnold, Austin Dobson, John Todhunter, S. 
Waddington, A. C. Swinburne, and others. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 


— The character studies of the March Phren- 


ological Journal and Science of Health are of 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis and Rev. Joel Wake- 
man, D. D. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The New England Kitchen tor March ; terms. 
$1.00 a year. Boston: 7 Temple place. 

The Magazine of Art tor April; terms, $3.50 8 
year. New York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Catholic Reading Circle Review; terms, $2.00 
&@ year. VU. 

The Quiver for April; terms, $1.50 ayear. New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 

Werner's Magazine for March; terms, $2 00 a year. 

e perone for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
St. Louis: Chaperone Building. ” 

The Overland Monthly for March; terms, | dw 
ayear San Francisco, Cal.: Overland Monthly Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Phrenological Journal and Science of Health; 
terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Fowler & Wells 


The azine of Poetry for March; terms, $2.00 
ayear. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 
e@ Homiletic Review tor March; terms. $3.00 & 

year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls em sped 

The American Naturalist tor March; terms, 

‘clectic for March; a year. 

York: Pelt. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


QSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. Ww 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter ay bee 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 

For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypsg, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, M4858. 
For both sexes. For catal address the 
Principal, w AG YDEN, AM. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 


Principal, w AGAR, Ph D. 
QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogs, address 
w J. G@. Guemnovan, Principal. 


WANTED, 


September next, in a first class New York academy, 
three young men to take charge of three departments 
ot the schvol. viz: Preparatory English, Olassics and 
Sciences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 
(choral and glee ciub). Good salaries paid for satis- 
factory teachers. Apply immediately to 
HIkaM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset At., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 
teachers, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 

; ove teacher of Singing, salary $650 ; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 

Also, in a New York city. a first-class teacher of 

Singing and Drawing ; 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTS, Manager. 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Titla. Author, Publisher Price 
Herves th Nations P Putnam 8 Sons, N. $1 
The Frenc er - - . - - Schelede Vere. Willi . a 
‘avor ollection of Songs - - Oliver 
sics by Experimen - aw. 
The Government Olass Book - - Young. 
Report of the Committee of Fifteen - - New England Pub. Co. “ 15 
Grammar Schooi Geograpby - . - - Rand, MeNally, & Co., Chicago. 
Studies in American Education - - - Hart. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. ¥. 1 05 
A Child cf ature - - - - - Shutter. James H. West, Boston. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone Lucy. Reberts Bros., 1 25 
Song Blossoms - - - - - Walcott. Arena Pub. Co., 
Elements of Botany - - - - - Kellerman. John E. Potter & Co., Phila. 
Elementary Color - Bradley. Bradley Co , Springfield, 
ass. 

The Graded Speller ~ - - - - Graves. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS. IMPORTANT —When visiting New York City, 


t a @ GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
— Compensation: H+—‘‘ That’s G im-| ral Depot. 

shaw, who lectures on bimetalliem. I'va heard onan $1 00 ont 
her How exasperatingly clever she seems to 
be! Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 


She —“‘ Yea— bat how consolingly ugly! ’’— | stages, and elevated ratlroads to all Depots You 
Punch. can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


‘‘A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED ”’ 

A friend advised me to try Eiy’s Cream Bain, 
and after using it six weeks I believs myself cured 
of catarrh I: is a most valuab'e remedy.—Joseph 
Stewart, 624 Grand Avenue, Brocklyn, N. Y. 

My son was sfflicted with catarrh. I indaced 
him to try Ely’s Balm, disagreea- 
ble catarrhal emell all left him. @ sppears as 
well as any one.—J. C. Olmstead, Arcola, 


Price of Cream Balm is fifty cents. Lady Te achers mentee Sur osreqeet 


School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
— Hardup (ecribbles) —‘‘My dear fellow, Address National Educational 
couldn’t U tend me a V ?”’ Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers. Manager 


Wiggins caribbles, below) — My boy, you| _ (10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


b ~d on American and Foretgn, "Teachers, Professors, anc 

n over ears by mothers for their , 

children while Teething, with perfoot success. It Scnoois, Families, and Churches, Uirculars of 

soothes the child, softens the Gums, aliaya all Pain, | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

eares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the| and renting of school property. 

best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from! references COYRIBRE 

teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 180 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
ists in every part of the world. Be sure and sek wee VORR CITY 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


W telegrams that reached us together on March 20. 1895, will further illustrate the working of this 
Agency. (1) '* Margaretville, N.Y., March 19, 1895. Send teacher for grammar department at once. 
Begin Monday. Salary $45. Must teach music. Holt system. Must be steady and experienced. Use 
your judgmeut.—ALvIN A. LEwis.” This was not difficult. We telegraphed to a teacher who met all the 
requirements, got reply that she would accept, and MORE Monday morning. (2) ‘Catskill, N. Y., 
telegraphed Mr. Lewis that she would be on hand March 20, 1895. Could you name instructor 
in classics to begin at once? If so, have application forwarded.—E.8. HARRIS.” This proved more difficult. 
We bave sent teachers to Catskill aud know their requirements. They will not put up with e¢ mmon- 
piace teachers, and most superior teachers are now employed. and cannot get abrupt release We sent 
out three telegrams of inquiry, but in the mean time in came justthe man. We had sent him to take the 
» lea 1is man free—a nevery way. e sent him next train, and 
telegraphed Mr. Harris he would apply in person. . , 


THE SCHOCL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, WN. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGG. 
AS SOC i ATIO N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, *tincaco mt.” 
Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. New circulars give full information. 


Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personally recommended. w Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Introduces to Colleges 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ssenoois ana’ Families 
and OREICN superior Protessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 

w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Cail co or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass, 


This Burean Is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration « 
of its present Manager, be has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate cf $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been #0 numerous a* during the current year. 

OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 
“T believe that there are other excelieut teachers’| ‘ Your judgment is unerripg. Each of the (six) 


aut teachers sent us eminently fills the requirement We 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of made no mistake in placiug this selectiun ca te blanche 


so much importance to me wholly in the hands of/\) your hanas. Both the superintendent aud com- 
any other.”—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. mittee commend them.”—C.C, CUNDALL, M.D,, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 
We heve had twenty-five such calls this season. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion shoud register at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREK, w 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., |106 Wabash Ave.,; 82 Church 8t., ; 120% 808 12th St., 
Boston, Maas. New York, | Ohicago, Ml. Toronto, Oanada. | Los Angeles, . | Washington, D. 0. 


Established in (884. Positions Fitied. 3700. 


Mrs. Winslow’ ing Syrup. Twentv-fi merican re Bureau 


HOW TO CELEBRATE 


Arbor Day 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


For the Primary, Grammar, and High School. 
This book is+imilar in plan and form to our WASHINGTON’s BrrrHpay book, and contains 96 
solid pzges. All the selections are fresh and new, and are selected both for their excellence and 


their practical usefulness in making up a pregramme for the day. eae! 
Suggest ons as to the most effective use of each exercise and recita ion and the seven Arbor 


Day Programmes are features which will be appreciated by the busy teacher. 
Price 25 Cents, postpnid. 
We keep in stock all Arbor Day books and helps, Cantatas, Blackboard Stencils, &c., &c. 
Send for circular. 


SCIENCE STUDY: A Very Important New Book. 
MANUAL OF 


HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 


With reference to Chemistry, Physics, and Physiology. 
By John F. Woodhull, 7°" cottege, 
Cloth, fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 cents ; postage, 5 cents. 


A small edition of this book was issued a few years ago. It has been entirely rewritten, greatly 
enlarged, and is now issued as an entirely new book. 

It will be especially helpful from the fact that it will enable teachers in district schools and 
teachers of intermediate and grammar grades to do successful work in easy science. 

It gives directions for making cheaply the apparatus needed to illustrate ordinary principles of 
physics, chemistry, and physiology. , 

High schow] teachers of these + ubjects will find it a valuable book to put into the hands of their 
pupils. They will in no way learn so much of these sciences as by making the apparates to illus- 


trate the principles they study. 


HK. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 


61 East Ninth St, NEW YORK. 


Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russell 


Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come 
to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they dai y meet. 
“ — little buok is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 
T bative trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. New 
and Revised Edition. By CraraBet GUMAN. Boards. Fully illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents. 

The author bas given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with 
children. Each ‘ lesson” is in two paris,—one iu large print, consisting of statements of children's ob 
servations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., 
are fo be used, where such materials may be precured, and hw they should be handled simple outline 
Grawings are provided. which can be copied easiiy upon the blackboard. The bok helps & teacher to es- 
tablish her pupils in habits of careful observation of nature, and such a resuit has been the author’s aim. 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


EACON TEACHERS AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
Pp. I MERRILL, Mar. } 


Affiliated with WINCHELI'’S TEACHERS’ 
cow 
DIRE CT | , Nearly every day we are now receiving calls direct from employers for teachers 
n 


an Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


ipecial terms for enrollment tn both. 

Colleges, Academies, and Private Schools, to begin work next Sept. For many 
ot these positious we have no available candidates who have all the d: sired qualifications. Fo'lowipg are 
some of the positions fur which we are seeking candidates: (Men)— Director of Music in Ladies’ Coliege, 
foreigo training pref rred; Prof. of Greek and Modern Languages In Baptist College, an* Principal of Aca- 
demic Dept. ¢f same institution; teacher of Classics and teacher of Math. in weil knewn private school in 
large cily; teacher of Penmanship, Shortuand, and fypewritiug in Norm | College; Prof. Class cs, “rof of 
Math., and Prof. of Mocern Languages in Baptist College. (Women)—treoch and History iu Episcopal 
School, vagy eed 4 teacher for same sect ool (must be Episcopalians); Matron for a Bapti-t College; Piano, 
tiarmouy, Musical History, French, aud German in Baptist College (must be Baptist or Methodist); Math. 
and Sciences in Epixse»pal School (must be Kpiscopalian) ; teacher ef Art apd teacher of Music for Baptist 
Colleve. Ln writing state full particulars in regard to education and experience. One fee repisters ip both 


offices. C. A. ScoTT & Co, Proprietors of [HE KRIDGE TEACHERS’ a ; 
AGENCIES, 110 Lremont ’st., oston, aud 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | Applications. 


16th Wear. 


Penn’a Educational Bureau, me 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager,) We arealready well advanced with this year’s registry. We will be called upon 
(E) 205 No. 7th St, to fill trom 2,000 to 3,000 vacancies in the various grades,and need a large num- 
Allentown, Pa. ber of com; etent teachers. Aeyister now, and get the benefit of the full season. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ** We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.” Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRED, DICK, Mgr., McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENOH, Manager, 24 State &t., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i? wesrtoth Nem York. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Wants more gregee school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking position: B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palege 


and those wishing a change a 
an increased salary, should |w 2337 Vine street, CINCINNATI, Oio. 


= THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. | This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise ) Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 
but is known to us within forty eight hours 
and wishing to come to Iilimois,) of determination. BLANK FREE. 
ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 

1509 ASHLAND BLock, CHICAGO. 


Send 2 cents for particulars. 
Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ty] 


ONG3 OF HISTORY. 
By HEZ#*KIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound tn cloth. Price, $1 00. 


Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FBEB 
NEW ENGLAND PvuB. Co., 8 Somerset St., Boston, 


P. GARRETT & GO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1866) 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THB JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


q 
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Vol. XLI.—No. 13. 


A NEW PUBLICATION. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE IT. 


CHAMBERS’S 
Concise Gazetteer | World 


TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL. 


One volume. Crown 8vo. 768 pages. Half morocco, price $2.50. 


This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest and 
most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries. 
The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied 
in the work; the etymology of names, when significant and interest- 
ing, is given; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however 
briefly, to history and literary associations. The aim has been to include 
all that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked 
for, and to tell it with the utmost conciseness consistent with clearness 
and readableness. The pronunciation has been indicated in all cases 
where doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible 
to the average reader. 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Correct Spelling, a Rare Accomplishment ! 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING 


By LARKIN DunTON, LL.D., Head Master Boston Normal School, and C. GooDWIN CLARK, A.M., 
late Master Gaston School, Boston, TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL CORBKOTLY,. 


Primary Book, Intro 18sec. Complete Course. intro. e,24c Normals ellin 
Bla k. Intro. price, 42c. per doz. Sena our New Iliustrated ucational Catalogue 8 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Fraccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Apvatole France, 4. Jules Claretie, 
Because these books, written and edited by EDwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Pubiishers, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Studies in American Education. 


By Avsert Busunett Hart, Ph.D., of Harvard University, author of 
“Epoch Maps,” “Introduction to the Study of Federal Government,” 


etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


CONTENTS. 
Has the Teacher a Profession ? How to Teach History in Secondary 
Reform in the Grammar Schools. Schools. 


University Participation --- A Substitute | The Status of Athletics in American 
for University Extension. Colleges. 
How to Study History. Index. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


15 East Sixteenth St... New York, 
Ready in Apri. 


THE NEW ARITHMETICS. 


Hull’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Hull’s Complete Arithmetic. 


By Dr. GEO. W. HULL, 
State Normal School, . Millersville, Penna 
These books embody the most practical suggestions of the ‘Committee of Ten” and the “‘ Committee 


of Fifteen,” as to the amount and scope of arithmetical instruction. 
For descriptive circular apply to the publishers, 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., 


220 & 222 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


Publishers. 
of QREIGN BOOKS: System or 
ore all French. and Ger mars and ~WERTICAL WRITING. 


all and Trammars and 
ers, by w publis 
Tish stoe of Imported and American Books in' Set of 10, 80 cts. PBAOTICE PADS, 60 cts. per set. 
Forelgn and Vertical Writing Pens, 
Per gross, $1.00. 


CARL SCHOENHOF 
WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


itor & Oo., successors. 
importers, | Foreign Booksellers ; 59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City, 


oo agency f ‘or Hen lt & Co. 
ency for Hachette Co.'s (Landon Publisher of Klemm’s Relief Maps. eow 


Tromont St. Foreign Book Store 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hott & Co.. WM. RB. Saves time; and, by means 
E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & leg makes of 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GInn & 00, HEATH tall 


Co., etc. .. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
lean Books, in the ancient and modern —— Send for descriptive circular. 


from the w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 
G. A. KORALER & CO. 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.,| 
Railroad on Earth. 


Santa Fe Route 


Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 

& CO., 


MAYNARD, MERRIL 


43,45, and 47 | t.. New York, 


REED & KELLOG@’S Complete ‘Course in Language. 
System of Penmanship. 
inners’ Keaders books). 


D’S 
MAYNARD'S English Classic Se 
SHAW’S Physics by by Experiment. If you go to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 


ANDERBSON’S Histories. ver in July, please remember that the 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, Cte. w Santa F6 offers: 


WILLIAMS, 1 As low rates as anybody else. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoolo 

in Schools and Colleges. It is safe to sey 
that no collection of — excellence as the 
Washington Schoo! Coliection have ever be. 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 

RELIEF MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circular describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 

States, with bottoms, mod 
eled on correct cu 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Ete 

METEORITES, A good price paid for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra I oy. for 
the entire “find” or fall.” Meteo: also 
cut, polished, and etched. 


eow EDWIN B. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


One Thousand Copies Sold in Advance of Publication. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


J.D. 
Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Ohicago 2. Through Pullman and free 
chair-cars from Chicago. 
8. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 
4. Opportanity to attend Summer School 
at Colorado Springs, under shadow of 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
The Cortina Method. 


Spanish in 20 Lessons. 12th 4. cloth, - - B1. - 
8 Pike’s Peak, on return trip. 
Ingles en 20 Lecctones. 6th ed, cloth, + «+ 9.00 ¥or pamphiets, address G. T. 
Frances en 20 Lecciones. Part NICHULSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Amparo. 4th ed. in Spanish 1 Eng lish. 15 Monadnock ‘Building, Chicago. 
ndiano. e panish and English F 
Spanish, with English vequbalary. et No other line is so popular. 
dela Liuvia. 3d ed., in E lish. 
| de with En lish ulary, .75 
Modelos Pere Cartas. 18th ed., 


“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 conts for Catalogue of EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
treet, 


THE NEW GEHOGRAPHIES 
ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 


If you contemplate a change of Geographies in your schools, you 
can not do justice to the —- or to yourself without examining the 
Rand- McNally series. 

We wish to afford all a and school officers an opportunity to 
examine these very latest Geographies. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Cuicaco. 


Geological , GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. acme 

Mapa, Send for Ciroular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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